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OUR FRIENDS AND FOES IN CHINA 


N Monday morning it was announced from Pekin 
that the British Governn.ent had sent an 
ultimatum to China demanding the issue, within 
fourteen days, of a proclamation degrading the Viceroy 
of Sze-chuan, and declaring that otherwise the British 
fleet would ‘ take action... On Monday afternoon came 
the news that an Imperial edict of precisely the 
character demanded had been published on the previous 
day, September the 29th—an edict not only degrading 
the viceroy ‘permanently, but punishing in a like 
manner five other high officials implicated in the 
Sze-chuan riots. From this it appears that the English 
ultimatum was delivered some days before any report 
of it was sent to England; though an official com- 
munication to the French newspapers—apparently 
written to moderate the Briton’s pleasure at the 
vigorous action of his Government and the prompt 
response to it—makes out that the edict was formally 
promised to the French Minister at Pekin on 
September the 15th. We are to understand, therefore, 
that the British ultimatum and the movements of the 
British fleet were a mere flourish, and count for nothing. 
Leaving that point for the inquiry of * future Ein 
we find at any rate that all the satisfaction that 
probably can be got for the Sze-chuan murders (short 
of pecuniary compensation to the families of the sufferers) 
has been obtained without the firing of cannon-shot ; and 
that is no merely sentimental pleasure. In the present 
state of the political atmosphere, the burning of gun- 
powder in any quarter of the world where international 
interests ferment together is very hazardous. No 
Government would risk it except upon compulsion 
(Lord Salisbury’s feeling when in this case he ordered up 
the fleet), or upon a calculated readiness to meet the 
consequences whatever they might turn out to be. As 
we view the matter, therefore, it is to be hoped that the 
Sze-chuan incident is closed. 


Registered as a Newspaper 


To be sure, we are told that it is by no means closed ; 
that over and above the indemnity question (which is 
easy enough) there are to be ‘demands for reforms 
which will minimise the possibility of other anti-foreign 
and anti-religious outrages.’ This, perhaps, is what 
they were thinking of in France when it was reported 
from Paris as ‘a grave rumour, the other day, that ‘if 
the claims of England as regards the massacres should 
exceed the demands put forth by France, a surprise is 
perhaps in store for England.’ If this means anything 
at all, it probably means that the Chinese Government 
would be supported by France and Russia against any 
demand regarded by those Powers as excessive: an 
interpretation distinctly countenanced by the fact that 
they have been doing much the same thing at the Porte. 
In any case, we t ke that to be a course “of procedure 
which Russia and France would be sure to adopt, were 
occasion offered. It might suit them that British guns 
should enforce British demands, and so give the Chinese 
Empire another shake. Instead, it does suit them to 
figure at Pekin as friends and protectors; and that is 
about as certain as anything in politics can be. There- 
fore we shall be glad to learn that the English Govern- 
ment contemplates no such ‘demands for reforms” as 
are hinted at. Our demand for reforms at the Porte 
puts quite enough upon our hands in that ways 
and might reasonably be considered a_ sufficient 
experience for the time. And when we find in so 
many English journals an outcry for supervising 
the execution of this Imperial edict, columns of con- 
tempt for the Emperor’s Government as even noisomely 
defunct, suggestions (in the language of Gascony) for 
disregarding Pekin altogether henceforth, and going 
straight for the Viceroys as the onlv responsible rulers 
of an Empire broken up into so many independent 
generalships—it really seems that what we most need in 
England just now is more discretion. Obviously, the 
only way in which we can ‘ supervise > the execution of 
the Imperial edict is by taking Liu Ping Chen and his 
five fellow culprits into our own custody ; and we suppose 
that the inconveniences of demanding their surrender 
as prisoners to the English are properly understood. 
The assumption that the Central Chinese Government 


has no longer any effective existence is premature if 


sincere, offensive in any case; and what, we would ask, 
what in the whole complication of things Far Eastern 
makes it desirable that England should be specially 
detested in China? Can anybody answer that question ? 

Of course, the ultimatum and the menace of bom- 
bardment could not be avoided, and we must put up 
with the brag of the French when they say that they 
had already got the promise of the edict in a perfectly 
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peaceful way. Perhaps they had; and perhaps they 
were so little disposed lo hurry the Chinese Govern- 
ment into publishing and executing the edict that Lord 


Salisbury felt bound to take the business upon himself 


without. delay. It is possible. Little friendly con- 
nivances between the French and Russian agents on the 
one part, and the Chinese Government on the other, 
would not be unnatural as affairs stand ; but as to that 
we do not know. Neither does it affect the fact that 
there was the ultimatum and the gathering of hostile 
British ships in Chinese waters, which, however com- 
pulsory, cannot have earned for us any favour where we 
are exposed to the ousting machinations of the ‘Two 
Allies. Is it judicious, then, to add needless and sense- 
less irritations to them that are unavoidable? We call 
it senseless to raise these contemptuous cries against the 
Chinese Government at a time like this, and to talk of 
treating the empire in future, even in our diplomacy, 
as a loose aggregation of outlawed satrapies. Were it 
an object of British policy to hurry China from deep 
into deeper stages of anarchy, this would be excellent 
counsel; but as that cannot be the case, the right 
description of much of this week’s newspaper comment 
is that it is rash and mischievous nonsense. Next week, 
perhaps, it willimprove. Certainly, every circumstance 
of the time enjoins upon us the necessity of caution as 
well as boldness if we are to hold our own in the formid- 
able Far-Eastern game just begun; and one of the 
last things to forget just now is that, in China, we have 
not to do with the Chinese Government alone. We 
have to deal with three governments at Pekin now, two 
out of the three being no friends of ours, and delighted 
to see us no friends of the third. 

We have touched upon a report that the British 
Government proposes to demand of China certain 
reforms with a view to safeguard the lives of Christian 
missionaries in future. Again we entreat the mission 
societies to do what they can with the same design, 
and they can do nearly everything. They may not 
believe, perhaps, that there was ever much danger of 
war to avenge the murders in Sze-chuan, or even that a 
prosperous town would be bombarded (though that was 
the threat) to punish the people in another place 
hundreds of miles off. Yet the steaming of our war- 
ships up the Yang-tsze-kiang was not devoid of serious 
intention—that the mission-societies know; and also 
that there was at least some likelihood that 
innocent people would be killed, maimed, or 


crowds of 
burnt out 
of house and home as a consequence of a merely 


fanatical system of missionising. That danger has 
been averted; can it be that the mission-societies wil] 
do nothing to prevent its recurrence? That it will] 
recur they expect, and expect from day to day; then 
what is their duty? It is clear. They are not asked 
to recall a single one of their labourers from Christ's 
vineyard, but only to place them where, while equally 
useful in China itself, they will not be the occasion of 
wholesale murder and violence, with bloody reprisals 
to follow. Martyrdom, when courted at that expense, 
is far indeed from being meritorious, 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONGRESS 


PFNHE teetotalers who have been holding a so-called 
+ . ri ‘ ° 
National ‘Temperance Congress during the past 
week at Chester, are evidently much exercised with 
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regard to the defunct Local Veto Bill. It avowedly 
embodied their views, and it most undoubtedly alienated 
a prodigious number of votes at the General Election, 
Hence the ‘Temperance Party would seem to have made 
a false move when it fell down and worshipped Sir 
William Harcourt. Mr. W. S. Caine extricates him- 
self from the difficulty by throwing over both Local 
Veto and its patentee. The Bill was not the Bill of 
the Temperance Party, but of the late Government, 
It was not the ‘Temperance Party that was beaten at the 
last election, but the late Government. ‘The argument 
Mr. Caine can- 
not expect us to accept the theory that the seat which 
he lost at Bradford as a Radical teetotaler, would have 
been held by him as a teetotaler pure and simple. — Still 
less can he persuade us that whereas Sir William Harcourt 
produced a measure which the working classes pro- 
nounced unendurable, legislation by Mr. W. S. Caine 
would be regarded by them as reasonable and beneficial. 


is ingenious, but scarcely convincing. 


The presumption is that licensed victuallers would 
prefer even the whips of the ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the scorpions of the United Kingdom 
Alliance. Accordingly Sir William Harcourt, when he 
reads the utterances of Mr. Caine, may be tempted to 
recall a certain passage in the Beggar's Opera. It runs; 
‘That Jemmy witcher should peach, I own surprises 
me. 

The attitude of Sir B. W. Richardson, the president 
of the Congress, towards the Local Veto Bill is less 
unkind than Mr. Caine’s cut direct. He contemplates 
it with tender regret, and he even hopes that its tem- 
porary failure will do good to the ‘Temperance cause. 
‘Teetotalers apparently are to learn to depend less upon 
Parliament, and more upon their own powers of persua- 
Sir Benjamin, however, does not deviate into 
common sense for long. He evidently contemplates 
the conversion of the working classes to the principle 
of local option as more or less of a certainty. When 
they begin to understand its workings, their alarms will 


sion. 


vanish. Every public house shut up in a single dis- 
trict ? Not a bit of it. ‘The extinction would go just 
farther than the influence of sound 
In other words a 


so far and no 
education in the matter extended.’ 
few public houses only would be closed, and these, pre- 
sumably, of a notorious character. The Daily Chronicle 
cruelly reminds Sir Benjamin that when the Bill 
was tabled its ardent advocates talked very differ- 
ently. the 
rising up all over the country to put the measure 
in force and to close up three-fourths at least of 
the public houses within two or three years.” And 
that paper, unlike Sir Benjamin Richardson, seems 
pretty well convinced that the Local Veto Bill, in its 
original shape, can never be reproduced by any politician 
It still holds by 
local control, but it should be moderate, and ‘ absolute 


cnn , . , » ; "A. 
ley saw, as in a_ Vision, people 


with a reputation for sanity to lose. 
veto is out of the question.” Public ownership, how- 
ever, might be tried as an alternative in places where 
the principle would not act up to the part of prohibi- 
tion or anywhere near it. Further, any scheme for 
suppressing public houses should be tempered by an 
equitable scale of compensation. ‘Thus we get three 
classes of Radical temperance reformers. Mr. Caine 
thinks little of Sir William Harcourt’s Bill, but would 
like one a trifle more oppressive. Sir Benjamin 
Richardson would be content with the Bill as it stands. 
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while the Chronicle would prefer a blend of the Bill 
with the Gothenburg system and the licensing arrange- 
ments that originally figured in Mr. Ritchie’s Local 
Government Bill. 

The Chronicle may be congratulated on its caution. 
From the first it never affected to love Sir William 
Harcourt’s) measure overmuch, and therefore — its 
admission that interference with the drink traffic must 
include compensation does not come altogether as a 
surprise. How far the Government would act wisely in 
accepting its invitation to produce a plan of reform is, 
however, a very open question indeed. Several election 
addresses, and among them Mr. Chamberlain’s, hinted 
at legislation, but we trust that it will not be introduced 
in a hurry. 
party of rational reform, but does such a party exist 
outside the Chronicle office? We have our doubts, 
more especially since the assembling of the National 


The Chronicle promises the support of the 


‘l'emperance Congress. ‘There compensation to publicans, 
however conscientiously they may have conducted their 
business, was denounced as ‘a ,wanton form of endow- 
meat to those who had thriven by evil livelihood : 
solatium in the wrong quarter to the victimisers not 
the victims... Observe that the aims for which 
the Chronicle contends might have been attained 
some seven years ago under the Local Government Bill. 
Thereby the Committees of the County Councils were 
empowered to issue beer and spirit licences and to refuse 
renewals subject to approval. Now County Councils, 
being popularly elected bodies, would represent the 
feelings of the district quite as accurately as any 
But Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson must needs raise a hulla-balloo, and the 
heated imagination of Mr. Caine descried millions upon 


snap-vote required by the Local Veto Bill. 


millions squandered upon public-house compensation 
with the result that the clauses were withdrawn. Fresh 
proposals would inevitably be met with a similar agita- 
tion, while each advocate of public ownership will 
tolerate no scheme but his own. Since temperance 
reformers persist in obstructing temperance reform, 
we hope that the Government will think twice before 
incurring their united enmity. 


FOREIGN IMPOLICY 


FENUAAT a grave and reverend publication like the 

Fortnightly Review should have condescended to 
publish so bizarre an article as that of Captain Gambier 
this month upon ‘'The Foreign Policy of England ° 
is a deplorable instance of latterday weakness. ‘This 
gentleman appears to have acted once upon a time as 
special correspondent of the J%mes in the East and to 
have written an egregiously foolish letter on Eastern 
affairs, on which the late Mr. Macdonald laid his ban. 
He now favours us with a re-hash of his heresies in a 
form which will scarcely impose upon the most thought- 
less politician. His contention is that our ancient ally, 
the Sultan of Turkey, is the abomination of desolation. 
‘Corrupt,’ ‘abominable, ‘fanaticism, ‘hostility to 
all modern ideas, ‘unblushing fraud* are among the 
amenities which he sandwiches with a comparison 
to the old King of Naples, which for some hidden 
reason is evidently intended as an insult. He goes 
through the well-worn dogmatism that the Sick Man is 
in his agony and that the only question worth discussing 
is that of his inheritance, But instead, of realising 
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that the Prince of Bulgaria is heir apparent, or the 
Emperor of Austria heir presumptive, he gravely con- 
tends that it is everybody's interest to facilitate the 
Czar’s succession. ‘That His Majesty means mischief in 
India, Captain Gambier grudgingly admits, but he is 
fatuous enough to contend that the acquisition of 
Constantinople would instantly neutralise all other 
designs of expansion elsewhere. At least he seems 
to admit that the loss of Egypt and the evacua- 
tion of the Mediterranean would be entailed, but he 
views those contingencies with complacency on the 
ground that the immunity of India would be secured, 
and that England would become an ‘ Oceanic Power — 
whatever that may mean. Why the natural law that 
Vappétit vient en mangeant should fail in its opera- 
tion, and the gratification of Occidental design involve 
the abandonment of Oriental appetite is not explained. 

Nor have we more than this amateur diplomatist’s 
bare word for the theory that the gratification of Russia 
would mean the dissolution of the Franco-Russian 
alliance and the isolation of the French. In a vague 
way it is hinted that the entire abandonment of the 
Mediterranean would in some inexplicable manner con- 
solidate the Cape route to India, and it is proposed, in 
order to avoid all possible suggestion of half-measuress 
that Gibraltar should be given back to the Spaniards 
in exchange, perhaps, for a foothold in the Canaries. 
The only explanation afforded in defence of such whole- 
sale scuttle is the opportunity which would thereby be 
afforded for concentrating our forces in defence of the 
English coasts. Now, supposing that our fleets had 
been defeated in a series of pitched battles and our 
armies ignominiously hunted from pillar to post, such a 
policy might plausibly have been counselled in the last 
resort. With our Empire annihilated and our supremacy 
in other hands, there would have remained only the 
forlorn hope of fighting with our backs to the wall for 
our progeny and homesteads. But this indecent haste 
to avow ourselves beaten, even before we are menaced, 
and to hand over to our enemies the Empire for which 
our fathers toiled and fought, as a voluntary tribute of 
Danegeld, argues a_pusillanimity astounding in a 
British officer. 

Of course the whole of this reasoning is sheer non- 
impose upon any serious 
propounded in the serious 
pages of the Fortnightly Review. It only needs for 
us to state Captain Gambier’s theorem that if 
England threw up the sponge in this way, ‘ we 
should become a nation whose power has never been 
equalled, resting on the only true and solid basis of 
our maritime supremacy,’ for it to carry its own 
refutation with it. If there be a safeguard and 
safety-valve for Russian designs upon India, it is the 
scarcely less futile designs which she cherishes upon 
Constantinople. At present her ambitions are divided, 
but did we put Captain Gambier at the Foreign 
Office with power to put his insane schemes in 
force, the Russian Government would have leisure 
to direct the whole machinery of historic intrigue 
in the direction of our Indian frontier. No doubt 


sense and unlikely to 
thinker, even though 


there may be such a thing as reculer pour mieux 
sauter, but though Captain Gambier talks airily 
of mysterious advantages in the air, they scarcely attain 
at any moment even to the consistency of a mirage. It 
is perish Egypt, perish our Mediterranean fleet, perish 
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Malta, perish Gibraltar, and you will deserve every 
reward for your self-sacrifice. But how such deserts 
are to be converted into solid advantage it would puzzle 
the most confiding to explain. For our part, we should 
not have noticed such lucubrations had they come 
through any less reputable channel and, as it is, we are 
of opinion that the only advantage of according them a 
measure of patient attention is to illustrate the 
exceeding foolishness of attempted dictation by 
ignorant amateurs in the intricate matter of Foreign 
policy. 


THE COLOUR LINE IN THE U.S. 
BY AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT 


T the moment South Carolina seems to stop the 
A way. In the near future her people, blacks 
included, will remember this and feel grateful, as nothing 
more tangible, of a purely legal nature, will emerge 
intact from the coming contest between the Palmetto 
State and the Federal Courts. A Constitutional Con- 
vention is a luxury not often indulged in by the States 
of the American Union. Tha* South Carolina should 
have called one, even for the avowed purpose of disfran- 
chising the negro, should, however, surprise nobody. 
South Carolina is reasonably progressive and _ possesses, 
in a marked degree, the courage of her convictions. 
‘he colour of the latter is white. There are un- 
doubtedly more blacks than whites in the State. ‘The 
blacks may have convictions, but this circumstance is 
not so important in the opinion of the whites as 
some of the blacks seem to consider necessary. Tor 
several years after the war of the Rebellion, South 
Carolina, like the other Southern States, was not in a 
position to enjoy life. The black and the carpet-bagger 
made a combination against which the ‘Southern gentle- 
man’ could make no headway. He suffered many 
indignities, some of them intentional, some of them the 
result of his own fiery nature. It was not until 1876 
that the man and the hour arrived for him. ‘The Presi- 
dential candidates in that year were Samuel L. Tilden, 
of New York, Democrat, and General Rutherford Bb. 
Hayes, of Ohio, Republican. The general impression 
at the time was that Tilden had secured a majority of 
the electoral votes. ‘The result did not justify the 
impression. Hayes was declared elected. ‘Tilden was 
counted out. ‘This was made possible by the condition 
of the Southern States. ‘The whites were so anxious 
to obtain the control of local affairs that in the 
States of Louisiana and South Carolina they were 
willing that their electoral votes should be given 
to the Republican candidate for the Presidency if 
the Democratic candidates for the Governorships were 
allowed to assume office. The bargain was struck. 
In South Carolina the Democratic candidate for the 
Governorship was Wade Hampton, who had been a 
rebel cavalry leader in the war. While the political 
fate of his State was hanging in the balance he an- 
nounced that he had been elected Governor, and that, 
‘By God, he intended to be Governor. With the 
exception of a few office-seekers, all Southerners were 
Democrats then. The whole country was greatly ex- 
cited over the result of the Presidential election. The 
Democrats in the South had the sympathy of those in 
the North, and there was a large body among the Re- 


publicans who believed that Tilden had been elected. 
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The Republican leaders were glad to compromise by 
exchanging the Governorships of Louisiana and South 
Carolina for the Presidential votes of those States, 
Since that time the whites, in spite of their numerical 
inferiority, have controlled the affairs of South Carolina, 
and since that time there has been a ‘ solid South.’ 

It became evident to the whites, however, that the 
old shot-gun methods must be discarded. — This 
change of front was due, mainly, to business reasons, 
The Northern white had made a business of fighting 
when the integrity of his country was at stake, but 
having secured peace by his courage, perseverance and 
skill, he returned to the ways of peace. ‘The desire to 
live on amicable terms with all mankind was strong 
within him. Anxious to prosper he preferred to make 
a competency in the North rather than amass a fortune 
in the South if compelled to carry a gun from morning 
till night. ‘The South had resources but lacked capital. 
To attract the latter to a region where every man went 
armed and cut or shot on the slightest provocation was 
difficult. ‘Therefore the shot-gun method — became 
unfashionable. Blacks were no longer shot down for 
displaying a determination to vote.‘ Bull-dozing’ of the 
brutal variety became obsolete. The black was allowed 
to march to the poll and deposit his vote with the same 
freedom as was accorded to the white. The black was 
pleased, and thought he saw an era of power dawning 
for him. ‘That he was mistaken showed that a period 
of twenty years was insufficient to enable him accu- 
rately to analyse the character of his old master’s son; for 
a new generation had arisen in the South. ‘The whites 
considered it absolutely necessary that they should 
retain political control. In South Carolina, or in other 
Southern communities, they succeeded in doing so by 
peaceful and illegal methods. ‘They allowed the black 
to vote, they did not count his vote. This will perhaps 
appear monstrous to those who have no experience of life 
in States where the black outnumbers the white. ‘To 
those who have the experience it seems perfectly natural. 
But the world moves and South Carolina feels that con- 
ditions that have endured or have been endured for fifteen 
years are, if not intolerable, almost so. Therefore they 
must be recognised by law. ) 

The plan does not lack originality, but it needs 
stability. ‘There are, roughly speaking, thirty thousand 
more blacks than whites who are entitled to the franchise 
in South Carolina. ‘The proportion of illiterates is as 
five to one in favour of the whites. The whites who 
are not illiterate propose to arrange matters so that 
none of the black illiterates and all of the white 
illiterates shall vote. According to the 14th Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution all persons born in the 
United States are citizens of the country and of the 
State in which they live, and any State is forbidden to 
make any law that shall abridge the privileges and 
immunities of any citizens. The 15th amendment 
declares that the right to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by any State on account of race, colour, or 
previous conditions of servitude. This would seem to 
indicate that the black is just as fully entitled to a 
vote as the white, and that this vote cannot be taken 
away from him except by a further amendment of the 
Constitution not of a State but of the United States. 
In the Constitutional Convention which is now in session 
at Columbia there are only six black delegates. ‘That 
these six were elected is probably due to a passing 
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spasm of white generosity, for had they so inclined 
the whites could just as easily have kept them out 
of the Convention as allowed them to enter. In 
return for this generosity the black delegates have 
appealed to the North for assistance. ‘They object to the 
intentions of their fellow delegates. ‘The latter propose 
to deny the right of registration, and consequently 
of voting, to persons who cannot read or write, or 
who cannot ‘ understand and explain any clause of the 
Constitution when read to them by the registration 
officers.” As the registration officers would undoubtedly 
be white, and white Democrats, it is safe to assume that 
all illiterate whites would be allowed to vote, and all 
illiterate blacks would be prevented from voting. If 
this could be managed legally it would enable the 
Southern white to devote to business or pleasure the 
time that he now feels compelled to devote to politics. 
He is candid when he explains his political methods. 
He admits that where the blacks are in a majority, a 
sufficient number of black votes are invalidated to 
enable the candidates of the whites to win. He 
maintains, however, that the result is secured by legal 
methods. The right to vote is guarded by certain 
If these—all of them—are not taken 
by the would-be voter he has disfranchised himself. 
As the illiterate black knows nothing whatever about 
these safeguards they are so many pitfalls to him. 





precautions, 


Many of the black election officers are as ignorant of 
technicalities as the illiterate voter is. The white 
election officer, who knows every item of the election 
laws better than he knows his prayers, does not play 
the part of teacher. In committees where the blacks 
outnumber the whites, and where the rulers are the 
whites, the latter will explain that it is necessary for 
the preservation of their homes and families that they 
should rule. ‘The whites are the property-owners and 
pay the bulk of the taxes. Were the non-property 
holding black in power financial ruin would soon stare 
the white in the face. The Southern whites now have 
a rigid code of morality. ‘This cannot be said of the 
blacks. ‘The equality exists 
only in the minds of enthusiasts who know nothing 
of the conditions of Southern life. 


question of — social 


Let the negro 
attempt to show that he considers himself in every 
way the equal of the Northern man who fought for 
and gave him all the rights that he has. His first 
would be his last attempt. But this is an old story, 
just as the proceedings of the South Carolina Consti- 
tutional Convention will have as a result nothing new. 
They have been doing in Mississippi for some time what 
they wish to do in South Carolina. That they will 
continue to do so, or that the decision at the South 
Carolina Convention will be allowed to stand is out of 
the question. ‘The matter will be fought out in the 
Courts. If it reach so high it will receive its quietus in 
the Federal Supreme Court. Still the fight will have 
shown the necessity for action on the part of the Federal 
authorities, for the question of colour is becoming so 
acute that it will not be safe to allow it to take care of 
itself for much longer. 


PASTEUR 
| UNLEY once declared that the labours of Pasteur 
had resulted in a gain of wealth to France that 


more than covered the five milliards taken out of the 
country by the payment of the German indemnity. 
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This is a somewhat matter-of-fact way of putting an 
incontestable truth; of appreciating the really incom- 
mensurable value of the services rendered by Pasteur, 
not merely to his own land, but to humanity. Pasteur’s 
life was worthy of his life’s work. He was a great man 
as well as a great scientist, and his splendid achieve- 
ments were due at least as much to his personal 
character as to his intellectual pre-eminence. The key 
to his career was the whole-hearted faith with which he 
was possessed. Science has known no truer believer. 
His fervent enthusiasm was backed up by an indomita- 
ble will, by a staunchness of purpose that enabled the 
son of the tanner of Dole to march from triumph to 
triumph in the face of obstacles seemingly insuperable. 
His devotion to the task he had set himself was abso- 
lute, and went to the length of entire self-sacrifice. 
While engaged on his investigations on silk-worms, he 
was forced for many months to spend the greater part 
of his time ina kind of hot-house, to the very serious 
injury of his health. He was warned by his doctor 
that he would continue his observations at the risk of 
his life. Continued, however, they were, and brought, 
as all the world knows, to a successful conclusion ; but 
Pasteur was thenceforth crippled by paralysis. 

Perhaps no man of science has attained during his 
lifetime to such immense celebrity as Pasteur. This is 
accounted for by the nature of his work. From the 
very outset of his career he busied himself with fields of 
investigation in which the results obtained were bound 
to attract the notice of the general public. It has been 
foolishly insinuated that Pasteur was of set purpose a 
fame-hunter, but this grotesque aspersion will not hold 
water for a moment. As those who knew him are 
aware he suffered acutely at the hands of his too 
demonstrative admirers and did not care a jot for the 
noise made round his name. His entire career was 
shaped by the direction taken—as the outcome we 
believe of the chance advice of his professors—by his 
earliest independent investigations, which were concerned 
with molecular chemistry. A discovery he made in this 
branch of science led him to make a special study of the 
processes of fermentation, and it was while thus 
engaged that he brought to light the facts which are 
the starting-point of all his subsequent labours in 
bacteriology. From this point onwards a definite 
trend was given to the activity of Pasteur. He had 
elaborated his method, and it only remained for him 
to choose the problems to the solution of which he 
should apply it. From first to last his choice was 
such as to rivet the attention of even the more muddle- 
headed of the multitude. Master of all the talents 
he possessed that of being unfailingly interesting. 
Indifference with regard to his efforts was out of the 
He was the Giant-killer of the fable, but 
walking the earth, and putting paid to the account of 
one plague and pest of humanity after the other. He 
was for ever safeguarding his fellow men in their 
dearest interests—appealing to their stomachs in his 
fight with the phylloxera, to their sense of self-pre- 
servation in his endeavour to find a remedy for hydro- 
phobia. 


question. 


At every turn his name was bound up with 
some notable amelioration in the conditions of every- 
day life. We have to thank him in a very large measure 
for the immense benefits of antiseptic surgery, and at 
the same time he did not disdain to provide us with 
innocuous milk and pure water. 
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The truth is Pasteur’s genius was essentially practical. 
There was no touch of the scientific dreamer about him 
in which he differed much from a man with whom his 
name has often been coupled, from Raspail who, with 
his animalcule in some sort paved the way for the 
bacteria of his successor. With Pasteur facts were all 
in all, while theories went for comparatively little. 
Nowhere more than in his laboratory did Pasteur’s keen 
practical sense stand him in excellent stead. He was 
at once the most acute and the most ingenious of 
experimentalists, unrivalled alike in what may perhaps 
be termed the handicraft of his profession, and in his 
capacity for gauging the significance of the facts under 
his observation. ‘The essence of Pasteur’s strength is 
indicated in the famous query with which he routed 
his opponents in the great controversy upon spontaneous 
generation. A paper was read before the French 
Academy recounting a series of experiments which 
seemed to prove conclusively the possibility of spon- 
taneous generation, When the author sat down 
Pasteur rose and put to him the simple question : 
‘Did you “fire” the vessels in which your experi- 
ments were conducted ?° The ‘* firing ——necessary, 
of course, for the preliminary destruction of all organic 
life—had been omitted, and the results obtained were 
The practical bent of 
Pasteur’s mind was also seen in the way in which he 
launched his ideas upon the world. Not content with 
making a discovery, he was determined that it should 
be turned to the best possible account. In illustration 
of his administrative ability it is only necessary to 
point to his organisation of the Institute called after 
him. Pasteur, in fact, was a born fighter. ‘The com- 
bative instinct was strong within him, and nearly led 
him indeed to force his opinions upon his adversary 
Gucrin at the point of the sword. A duel between 
the two aged scientists would have been as grotesque 
as that which was talked of some four years ago, but 
was also averted, between Leconte de Lisle and M. 
Anatole France. As it is, his passages of arms with 
Pouchet, with Peter, with Koch, are memorable. — Still 
Pasteur will not live as the hero of these various 
controversies. Whatever fate may await his theories, 
whatever proportion of truth they may ultimately be 
found to contain, he will go down to posterity above 
all as a great benefactor to humanity. 


in consequence valueless. 


RACING 


WO of our most valuable races, the Princess of 
Wales's Stakes and the Jockey Club Stakes, each 

worth almost £9000 to the winner, have been won this 
year by three-year-olds that never ran as two-year-olds, 
and had run in only two other races this season, and 
then unsuccessfully. Le Var and Laveno, the two colts 
in question, were receiving 16 lb. and 17 lb. from the 
winner of the Derby when they won their races, and 
13 lb. and 11 lb. more than weight-for-age from None 
the Wiser, who ran third in the one case and second in 
the other; therefore both their victories were more 
valuable than glorious. In short, the best racchorses 
are not invariably the most profitable. For instance, 
on public form, Whittier, Keelson and Marco ought 
to be superior to both Le Var and Laveno; yet, while 
the latter pair have won about £9000 each this season, 
the three first-named have won little more than £2000 
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a-piece; and it is not at all impossible that this trio 
may also be better than Sir Visto, who won the Derby 
and the St. Leger, including £10,025 in_ stakes. 
Theoretically the Jockey Club Stakes, with two Derby 
winners belonging to one owner running for it, ought 
to have been the most interesting event of the whole 
racing season; practically its interest was merely 
moderate; for Ladas was well known to have been too 
unsound to undergo a thorough preparation, and the 
course was not long enough for Sir Visto to do full 
justice to himself. All things considered, Ladas under- 
went the ordeal with honour; for he looked very like 
winning as he began the descent from the Bushes Hill, 
and he ran very gamely under his heavy weight in spite of 
his want of condition and his tender leg. Although to 
win a race easily from horses conceding him 17 |b. or 
17 lb. more than weight-for-age, and only with great 
difficulty from a mare giving him 11 Ib. more than 
weight-for-age, may seem no great performance, there 
are good judges who maintain that Laveno was back- 
ward when he ran second for the Two Thousand, 
altogether unfit when he ran for the Derby, and not 
quite ‘ ripe* even when he won the Jockey Club Stakes. 
If they are right, time may prove that he has a right to 
rank much higher among his contemporaries than is at 
present supposed. 

Marco had no worthy opponent to beat for the 
‘Triennial Produce Stakes; but he won his race in 
excellent style, and it should be remembered that he gave 
Telescope 5 |b. and a five-lengths beating for the Lewes 
Handicap, whereas Sir Visto only beat ‘Telescope by three- 
quarters of a length, at even weights, for the St. Leger. 
On their Cambridgeshire handicapping, Utica should be 
3 lb. better than Wise Virgin; but for the Great Ioa] 
Stakes at Newmarket Wise Virgin beat Utica by two 
lengths. Without disparaging the merits of her con- 
queror it may pretty safely be assumed that Utica was 
either out of form or out of temper when Wise Virgin 
beat her so easily. Another smart three-year-old filly, 
Grig, won the Snailwell Stakes, at Newmarket, giving 
Jack the Dandy, a winner of this year, 15 Ib., sex, a 
year, and a three-quarters of a length beating. ‘This 
was her fifth victory of the season, and she is a decidedly 
smart ‘sprinter, all her races having been won over 
short courses of five or six furlongs. 

Among the two-year-olds, perhaps the best filly of the 
season may have run at Newmarket, when the Duke of 
Westininster’s Omladina won the Hopeful Stakes. 
Including the Lavant Stakes and the Champagne Stakes, 
she has won, or run a dead heat for, all the races which 
she has contested; and she practically ran off her 
deciding heat with Flitters when she beat her by three 
lengths for the Hopeful Stakes. Another of the Duke's 
two-year-olds, Hartford, the winner of the British 
Dominion Two Year Old Stakes, at Sandown, found 
the 11 lb. he was asked to give Burgonet for the 
‘Triennial Produce Stakes, at Newmarket, too much for 
him; and, although a very neat colt, he has not size 
and power enough to concede a large allowance of 
weight. Power and size, again, are lacking in the Duke 
of Portland’s smart and free-going little chestnut filly, 
Eisteddfod, who won the Rous Memorial Stakes. On 
the other hand, want of size is not a fault in Lord 
Kllesmere’s Miss Fraser, the winner of the Granby 
Plate, at Newmarket, as well as of a race at Derby 
earlier in September; indeed, if anything, she is too 
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big; but she can both gallop and stay. Baron de 
Rothschild’ s Majestueuse, who had prev iously won arace 
worth over £2000, the Lancashire Breeder's Produce 
Stakes, at Liverpool, ran far better than had been expected 
for the First Nursery Handicap at Newmarket ; for, with 
the second heaviest weight in the race and 10 to 1 laid 
against her, she won by a length and a half from Queen 
Isolde, a winner of two races,to whom she was giving 8 |b. 

If well-placed, a useful second- or third-class racehorse 
may prove a very remunerative animal. An example of 
this is Colonel’s North’s Clwyd, the winner of the Prince 
Edward Handicap, about a fortnight ago at Man- 
chester. Even this autumn he has been handicapped as 
much as two stone and a half below the top weight, 
and only one stone and a half above the bottom weight 
for the Cambridgeshire, and he began life as a selling- 
plater less than two and a half years ago; yet he won 
0408 as a two-year-old, and £4102 as a three-year- 
old, and he has already won £2070 as a four-year-old 
in stakes alone. For the last two years Baron de Roths- 
child’s old black horse Amandier has concentrated his 
energies upon winning one race, and that the Great 
astern Handicap, although in both years he has run 
unsuccessfully in many shane races. Cold Steel isa very 

rapidly improving three-y ear-old of the handicap class, 
as he showed when winning his fourth victory of the 
season in the Welter Mandlies ap at Newmarket. 

The Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire have 
awakened quite as much interest as usual. The Prince 
of Wales's Florizel II. was immediately made favourite 
for the longer race ; and, after running second for the 
St. Leger, Telescope was for a time second favourite. 
The aged Australian horse, Paris III., who was con- 
sidered too leniently handicapped for the Cambridge- 
shire, was made first favourite for that race; but when 
Wise Virgin had won the Great Foal Stakes, Red 
Heart, who had beaten her at Derby, became as 


good a favourite as Paris III.; and when None the 


Wiser had run second for the Jockey Club Stakes 
she took her place as a favourite on about equal 
terms with the other pair. ‘Then Marco's victory in 
the ‘Triennial Produce Stakes, although gained over 
opponents of no special merit, satisfied his friends, and 
he rose to a short price in the Cambridgeshire betting, 
There have been the usual rumours and counter-rumours 
respecting the ‘ good things * in certain stables, as well 
as disputes on the question whether this horse or that 
was ‘the selected’ in a ‘ trainer’s lot;’ but, on the 
whole, both the Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire of 
this year are considered excellent handicaps, and we 
have heard unusually little about so-called ‘ turned- 
loose * horses in either. 


THE SILLY SEASON AT CHICAGO 


(‘ The Chicago Convention, which marks the i inauguration of 
the “new movement” for the independence of Ireland, com- 
menced its sittings in the rooms of the Y.M.C.A. They would, 
said Mr. Finerty, doubly welcome 500,000 armed Americans 
breaking the neutrality laws on behalf of Ireland.’—Aew/er.] 


i ees lingering Summer's long reprieve 
L Is ended ; overcome by heat 
The bloated capon had to leave 

His last confession incomplete ; 
No former record shows the fated pheasant 
Awaiting death in weather quite so pleasant. 
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Slow dies the cricket year, and still 
We're living Gratiaw in anno ; 
Not wholly settled is the bill 
For Surrey’s champion piano ; 
And yet the *‘ Age of Love’ has run its lease, 
And all such correspondence soon must cease. 


O blessed, blessed, Golden Age, 

When every lover is a bard, 
And takes with pardonable rage 

His happy lute and twangs it hard ; 
Though often after eight or nine and fifty 
‘The instrument becomes a little rifty ! 


O Age of Love! I take the phrase 

And read its sense in other wise, 
Dreaming of those millennial days, 

When nations are to fraternise ; 
When all the world is one immense Utopia, 
And everybody wears a cornucopia. 


Can it have dawned, this Age of Love, 
In that Chicago Exposition 
Of sentiment that soars above 
All earlier types and whips tradition ? 
If Mr. Stead could see the place again, 
He'd find his little work was not in vain. 


From Massachusetts’ cultured parts, 
From Colorado’s beetled regions, 
Breathing the brotherhood of hearts 
The delegates arrived in legions : 
The genial Y. M. C. Association 
Welcomed the rather Christian combination. 


I gather that the House agreed 
With bosoms beating all in unity 
That out of England’s ‘parlous need 
Came Ireland’s only opportunity ; 
In fact the chairman ‘thought the hour had come 
To make creation practically hum. 


Should Daly in a Saxon den 
Still do his time for simple treason ? 
Then half a million fighting men 
Would come across and learn the reason ! 
I don’t know what the gentlemen would charge ; 
The order seems perhaps a little large. 


Of course the thing, if ably done, 
Would make a pretty boom in trips ;: 
The fleet from Sandy Hook might run 
Excursions round the trooping ships, 
And undertake to reach Southampton water 
In time to view a little of the slaughter. 


In any case I want to see 
If poor distressful Erin collars 
Much else from all this bravery 
Except a sack or so of dollars ; 
I doubt the move is nothing but a big 
Whole-souled almighty piece of ‘Tammany rig 
O.S. 


NOTES 


‘Wuen there is no real event or problem in domestic 


politics to discuss, invent one’ is a good rule in journalism 
and the Daily Chronicle is to be congratulated for that, 
spurning all temptations to persuade old and young to 
fatuous correspondence, it has started the great House of 
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Lords Reform boom in a fine oracular manner and with a 
majestic affectation of inspiration. The editor deserves 
every credit for his idea; but he weakened himself later 
by using Lord Londonderry as a buttress. The odds are 
that the sometime Viceroy of Ireland had to make a speech 
—he certainly makes a great many—and had _ nothing 
else to talk about. Lord Londonderry is a man of 
amiable manners and average ability whom a brilliant wife 
has aided not a little in his political career, but there is 
no immediate significance in his casual mention of a subject 
which is always more or less to the fore. 





Stitt it is more than likely that the Chronicle has made 
a shrewd forecast of future probabilities. ‘True it is that 
the House of Lords was never stronger than it is now and 
that the Unionist Majority in the House of Commons 
represents virtually the popular approval of the firmness 
shown by the Upper House from beginning to end of the 
last Parliament. But these circumstances serve merely to 
show that this is the psychological moment for strengthen- 
ing by purification the constitution of that House. But 
Lord Londonderry is by no means the first peer, as a valued 
correspondent shows in another column, to raise the 
standard of reform. 


Reatty the time has come for somebody to exercise a 
little gentle control over Mr. Gladstone. Whether the 
soul be immortal or ‘immortalisable’ is a subject too long 
tor discussion here, is a question indeed upon which acute 
differences of opinion might be expected to arise if it 
were raised. But it is a matter which is hedged in with a 
certain dignity, and to start the discussion of it on a post- 
card savours of flippancy or senility, or both. 


Likr, however, begets like and there is no reason in life 
why the National Observer should not unbend for once nor 
why he, she, or it (Journalism is essentially neuter since 
the Jady journalist, who for the most part is neither lady 
nor journalist, came into being) should not lay aside cus- 
tomary solemnity. The air is full of congresses—con- 
gresses of medical men, of women workers, of curates 
in camera (because they quarrel terribly in public) and so 
forth ad libitum, also ad nauseam, also ad infinitum. Why not 
have a congress—in Ireland it would have to be called a 
convention, but the difference does not amount to much— 
on the immortality, ‘or ‘immortalisability’ of the soul ? 
The disputants night be the men, and women, whom the 
interviewer delighteth to harry, and amongst them would 
be Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Stead, Mistress Jane Cakebread, 
M. Zola, the King of the Belgians, the tall man who wants 
to accuse Mr. Balfour of misprision of treason (if anybody 
would listen to him) and the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 
The result might not be sound, but it would at any rate be 
good copy. 





We congratulate the Licensing Committee of the County 
Council upon its conversion to common sense ; but, at the 
same time, we join our tears with those which fall from 
Puritan eyes upon the grave of Consistency. For behold, 
the Committee have decided that the Palace ought not to 
be handicapped by greater facilities offered to the Empire, 
and that, if the Alhambra need not fence its drinking bars 
with palings, it is hard on the Empire to place an abattis 
in front of Glenlivet. But if this be sound sense—as to 
us it seems to be—surely that which was ordained last 
year, in deference to Mistress Chant and others, was the 
direst nonsense. Of course it was. 
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A aoop deal of nonsense has been talked about Mrs, 
Langtry’s jewels by persons ignorant of law. If the 
bank which lost them had accepted payment from Mrs, 
Langtry for taking them into custody, the bank would be 
liable. If the bank did accept payment it did what no 
other bank is fool enough to do under any circumstances, 
If the bank simply did Mrs. Langtry the favour of taking 
charge of the box of jewels for her, without payment, then 
the transaction was one known to the law as a ‘ gratuitous 
bailment’ and, there being no contract and no considera- 
tion for even an implied contract, the bank is not liable. 


Tue Spanish politician writes:—‘ My latest advices 
respecting Cuba are I am thankful to say of a more 
reassuring nature. It appears that Senor Canovas is more 
inclined to deal liberally with the unhappy island than he 
was a few weeks ago. There are good reasons for this 
shifting of the wind. In the first place some powerful 
supporters of the Autonomist party have gained his ear 
and not only pointed out the futility of continuing this 
bloody strife when generous measures would allay the 
tempers of all but the bratal minded revolutionists—and 
they are in a decided minority—but have also pledged 
themselves that the moderate insurrectionists shall lay 
down their arms. In the second place the Minister has 
received from Martinez Campos some private despatches 
which are far from being couched in the blustering and 
arrogant language of the news served out to the public. 
In a word Campos finds, as I predicted, that blankets, 
however thick and wet, cannot extinguish volcanoes. 
Still if he is ordered to keep up the crushing process he 
will do his best. Thirdly, Canovas is disquieted at the 
American demonstrations in favour of Cuban independence. 
Lastly, and this has a good deal to do with it, the mone- 
tary fountain is getting very dry, and extraordinary efforts 
must be made to keep the military pitchers full, and 
Spain’s credit on foreign bourses is not of a stable kind. | 
do not say even now that moderation will prevail, for the 
Court party is vindictive, ignorant and fanatical, but there 
is already talk of sending out Commissioners with olive 
branches to the Antilles. Pray heaven this may be so and 
speedily.’ 


Ovur French correspondent writes: ‘The week began 
well with a series of sensations. On Monday evening full- 
sized clouds with an air of meaning business about them 
appeared in the sky. This may seem a small matter, but 
Parisians stopped in the street to take stock of the un- 
accustomed shapes in the heavens. The truth is one’s 
interest in a cloud increases enormously when one’s 
chances of a bath depend upon its bursting. And a water 
famine was well upon us until the weather broke in the 
nick of time. But the crowning sensation was a bolt from 
the blue that had nothing to do with meteorology, but 
took the shape of the sudden reappearance in Paris of M. 
Magnier, whom the police have been ‘ wanting ’—how 
sincerely is a moot point—for some weeks past. 


‘Ir will be remembered that M. Magnier, senator and 
journalist, thought it well to vanish from the Boulevard on 
learning that a warrant was out for his arrest-—and a 
warrant which /his time was unlikely to be torn up. When 
leaving us, however, un peu d l'anglaise, he comforted us for 
his absence by holding out a hope of his return in time to 
take his trial on charges cropping up out of the Southern 
Railway scandals. Nobody quite believed that he would 
be as good as his word. The Government, for reasons it 
really had ground to consider good, fancied and trusted 
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that on second thoughts M. Magnier would renounce his 
visit to the chief of the detective police. At the last 
Cabinet Council the chances for and against his risking the 
venture were carefully weighed and M. Ribot and _ his 
colleagues decided that M. Magnier might be counted on 
to prefer a policy of “ abstention.” 





‘Tury have been deceived in this calculation. M. 
Magnier refuses to forego the pleasure of facing a jury. 
The attitude he will adopt in Court is the point that is 
now perplexing Ministers and causing sleepless nights to 
more than one Opportunist politician. Will he hold his 
tongue, or will he blurt out all he knows —that is the 
question, On the whole there is very little doubt as to 
the answer. M. Magnier will do as M. Félix Martin did 
so entirely to his profit. In return for an acquittal he will 
be discretion itself. The only difficulty is that repeated 
acquittals of the Félix Martin order are decidedly unde- 
sirable. There is also the possibility of an “incident ” 
arising, in spite of all precautions, in the course of the 
trial, and serving as the spark in the powder-mine. _ Still, 
the risk of an explosion is probably slight. In their own 
peculiar way there are no cleverer men on earth than 
MM. Ribot and Magnier—bhien entendu we do not in- 
sinuate that their cleverness is of the same stamp. 


‘M. Cavaranac, who is charged with the preparation of 
the army estimates for the coming year, has issued a sensa- 
tional report in which he exposes a number of abuses in 
army administration. The report has attracted immense 
attention—more perhaps than it deserves. M. Cavaignac 
has held Cabinet rank but his experience of power does not 
seem to have developed his sense of responsibility. He is 
moreover, a particularly obnoxious type of Radical, not to 
say Socialist, a creature of cranks, a professor of discontent. 
He finds fault in Opposition that he may be ina position to 
commit faults as a Minister. But this is getting away 
from the point. The abuses shown up in his report are 
not unfortunately so many mare’s nests, but where he goes 
wrong is in accepting isolated cases of malpractices as evi- 
dence of general maladministration. Our army adminis- 
tration may be slow-witted, but it is not, as M. Cavaignac 
would have us believe, essentially corrupt. And were M. 
Cavaignac and his friends in office it would not be changed 
for the better. 








‘Writing of the army, you may have noted, that some 
twenty-seven millions are to be economised in this depart- 
ment next year. This economy will be effected—on paper. 
In practice the sum supposed to have bee» saved, with a 
few extra millions thrown in, will be duly furnished by the 
taxpayers, and finally figure in the Budget as supple- 
mentary credits. In France financial reform begins and 
ends in bamboozling the public. 


‘For some weeks past very little has been heard of the 
Carmaux strike. Squalls, however, are shortly to be 
expected in the Tarn. As you are aware the strike is 
purely and simply the work of the Socialist politicians, and 
they have not engineered it pour des prunes. Their pur- 
pose is to profit by their machinations. Now that the 
reassembling of the Chamber is close at hand, the moment 
has come to pour oil on a fire that has been allowed by 
those who lit it to smoulder up to the present. There is good 
reason to hope that the agitators will find they have plotted 
in vain. The upshot of the business is most important, as 
if the strike prove a failure, the prestige of the Socialist 
party will suffer considerably. It is well on the cards that 
Carmaux may prove the Waterloo of the present gang of 
Socialist leaders. Unfortunately they are likely to find 
successors at least as objectionable as themselves,’ 
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Financing Companies to the Fore Exploring Three Continents 


‘and Elsewhere ’—Canadian Railway Expenditure 


| ITTLE has occurred to signalise this week in the 
4 annals of finance. Some of the new companies 
floated may make history in their day and generation, 
though on the whole they have been an undistinguished 
lot. It is noticeable to what an extent capital is being 
put into exploring and finance companies which are essen- 
tially of the middleman order. The earlier enterprises 
of the sort which get to work on a goldfield have always 
a pretty good chance to do well, and even later ones, as 
experience in the ‘l'ransvaal has proved, may also make 
large profits through combining finance and trust business. 
But the craze for creating new joint-stock promoting 
agencies to work say in Western Australia, already over- 
run with prospectors, and those ready to take over any 
hopeful claim on behalf of the many existing development 
corporations, is somewhat inexplicable. The public sees the 
shares of this and that exploration syndicate standing at huge 
premiums and so ‘rushes into a new venture of kindred 
nature which starts with a few ‘options’ to buy more or 
less tried gold claims. Suppose the company disposes of 
one of these at a good price and declares a handsome 
interim dividend, many of the public seem to assume that 
its shares may be bought on the basis of that dividend. 
But the property re-sold formed part of what the promoters 
sold to the shareholders, hence a considerable proportion 
of the dividends should be looked on as a distribution of 
assets. 

Some curious examples of the extremes to which the 
market will go in the capitalisation of the prospects of 
finance companies have been seen this week. The London 
and Globe Finance Corporation is a very respectable and 
successful enterprise with a capital of £200,000, of which 
£5000 is in deferred shares. On the latter only one 
shilling has been paid but this week they have actually 
touched £6, a premium of something like 12,000 per cent. 
As yet the corporation has distributed no dividends but it 
is known to have made large profits, of which the deferred 
shareholders get half after 15 per cent. has been paid on the 
ordinary. Thus a profit of £50,000 would give £2 a share 
to the deferred, which is very attractive, and of course if 
such earnings could be kept up these shares would be worth 
a great deal more than £6. But there’s the rub, and it 
seems a rather risky step to pay £6 for a share of the par 
value of one shilling. It would appear that the openings 
for financing companies are beginning to be somewhat 
limited, for many of the new ones think it necessary to 
widen their field of operations. Thus the Central Explora- 
tion and Investment Corporation, brought out this week 
with a capital of half a million, proposes, besides the usual 
business of buying mineral leases and concessions in the 
colonies, South Africa, America, ‘and elsewhere,’ to start 
retail stores in Western Australia and perhaps a labour 
bureau, to undertake the making of tramways, dwelling- 
houses and other works, and to organise a staff of mining 
experts to be always on tap. This is only a small selection 
of the long list of objects. Western Australia is chiefly in the 
eye of the promoters, for the prospectus says, in one place 
that the new company ‘ will co-operate with and supple- 
ment in its operations,’ and in another that it ‘ will work 
in conjunction with’ the Central Exploration Company of 
Western Australia. 

In all the markets there seems to be a disposition to 
mark time for the moment. There is activity, of course, 
in mines, though sensational movements in South Africans 


have been few. West Australians have risen as a whole, 
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but the conspicuous advances have been in financing com- 
panies’ shares, and are due in most instances to judicious 
nursing of a limited market. That most other depart- 
ments should be quiet is only to be expected. There is 
no particular reason why international bonds should move 
one way or another, apart from an occasional political 
scare or the position of the account in the more speculative 
issues on the Paris Bourse. To the latter cause may be attri- 
buted the majority of the movements in foreign stocks this 
week. In home railways there is nothing to ‘ go for’ at pre- 
sent. The traffic returns keep fairly good, but are not good 
enough to induce purchases at the ruling range of prices. 
The deferred stocks of the two leading Scottish railways 
bob up and down as good traffics are published or unfavour- 
able news comes of the probability of a strike on the Clyde. 
The impending placing of large orders for ships instead of 
inducing the two parties to come to terms seems to have 
made them both more obstinate. Neither masters nor 
men believe that the other can hold out and so lose 
promising contracts. Bluff rather than conciliation seems 
to be the favoured policy on both sides, but in the end a 
compromise will no doubt be arrived at. The American 
market is like the others, nerveless and wanting in tone. 
Operators fear to put to the test their belief that the rail- 
road situation is really improving, because there is no 
certainty when the monetary crisis may again pass from 
the chronic to the acute stage. It does so to some extent 
once a week, and the effect on the corpus vile of the 
American market is not inspiriting. Now and again blocks 
of securities are sent over to check the current of gold 
exports, but the weakness of this expedient is that it adds 
to the annual balance due to Europe which must be 
liquidated. 

There has been lately a strong upward movement in 
Canadian Pacific shares. These were put down far too 
low after the passing of the dividend, and it was only a 
question of time when a recovery would set in. It has 
done so now with a vengeance, and it is probable that the 
advance has been as much overdone as the fall. The 
existence of a considerable bear account has been perhaps 
the main factor in the rapidity and strength of the rally, 
but the recent results achieved on the line have con- 
tributed. Moderate traffic increases are reported each 
week, and the monthly working statements show that the 
net gains are even greater than the gross. This is not 
altogether a reassuring feature. When times are bad and 
business restricted a railway company may reduce its 
services and save money in various ways, but assuming 
that economy has reached an extreme, it follows that 
whenever freight comes forward in greater quantity 
the expense of working it must rise. But though the 
Canadian Pacific is doing considerably more business 
now than a year ago the working expenditure is smaller. 
There can be no reduction in running expenses, and hence 
the suspicion grows that the maintenance of the line is per- 
haps being neglected. If so the economy of to-day will 
be the cause of extravagance to-morrow, and the result on 
balance will he bad in every way. The suspicion may have no 
foundation in fact, but if so the Canadian Pacific must have 
discovered some secret that other railways would be 
glad to share. 





Tue prospectus is issued of the Mount Prophecy and 
Perseverance Companies, Limited. The company is formed 
to acquire two mine properties at Bamboo Creek in the 
Pilbarra Goldfield of Western Australia. The capital is 
£120,000 in £1 shares, of which 40,000 will be allotted 
to the vendors. The subscription list opens on Monday 
next and closes for England at 4 p.m. same day and for the 
continent at noon on Tuesday, 
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A CRUISE ON WHEELS IN NORMANDY—II 


ieee Falaise we rode on Friday to Argentan, and 

took train to Dreux, having made up our minds to 
spend Sunday at Chartres. This was far from our origina] 
plan, but plans in travelling are only made to be 
broken; my companion had never seen a great French 
cathedral, nor was the rush across the great plain on 
which Chartres stands a pleasure without its tempta- 
tion, The town is pretty, and the tedium of the railway 
journey was broken by the bright companionship of two 
cavalry soldiers returning from leave. It is not possible 
to say whether enforced service had taken these boys from 
higher than peasant ranks, but they were bright, clean- 
handed, intelligent, discussing their respective regiments 
politics and other matters with clearness and precision, 
with good accent and an absolute avoidance of any words 
which might do hurt, such as one would indeed be glad to 
think would have been the case with any chance private 
soldiers a Frenchman might meet in an English third-class 
carriage. Here, as at Falaise, ina weaver’s cottage wherein 
one of us took shelter from a shower, it was delightful to 
find with what ready courtesy chance wayfarers are treated 
by the country people. 

Dreux, with beautiful buildings, castle walls, good 
church and fair surroundings, with rose-red roofs and 
spacious horizons, is best known as the burial-place of the 
Orleans family. ‘The Mausoleum Chapel is_ barbaric, 
violating all rules of architecture, yet has a sort of grandeur 
of its own. The tombs and the sculptures on them are for 
the most part beneath contempt, save one very lovely little 
figure of a child of Louis Philippe who died young. The 
remainder are in the worst style of monumental effigy, 
however good as likenesses ; for instance the Duc D’Orléans 
lies dead as if he slept and the Duchesse, more plainly 
dead than he, holds out a dead hand as if to touch him 
lying a foot or two below. It was somewhat pathetic to 
hear from the concierge that the town of Dreux was wholly 
anti-Orleanist, and that the chapel to which the priests are 
attached is only thronged on Sundays because there is no 
tariff to pay for chairs. 

We started over the plain, on which we had looked from 
the battlements after our early coffee, trusting to get a 
good breakfast on the road at some auberge, but the road 
was a ‘nouvelle route,’ clearly constructed for military 
reasons, as straight as possible and passing through no 
villages. We could only get a morsel of bread and cheese 
at a most miserable cabaret, which, with tea made in our 
travelling kettle, and aided by a few hard apples from the 
roadside, sustained nature. The road, however, is perfect, 
reminding us a little of that from Cambridge to Peter- 
borough, through the fens, only the surface was 
better and the distant views grander. At about eight 
miles from Chartres, at the top of a slight hill, the 
cathedral comes into sight standing like a great rock across 
the plain, and save for a bad mile of pitching at the last, 
the remainder of the road, each turn—for here it does turn, 
bringing out new details of beauty—is one of the most 
delightful ever traversed. 

We have rested at Chartres for a Sunday. It is im- 
possible to write shortly of the cathedral, which, however, 
as of old, seems to me the most magnificent and satisfactory 
church I have ever seen. The services are rendered in 
plain chant, and given with a stately ritual, such as, as 
well as the music, would almost satisfy M. Huysmans, 
whose strange book, En Route, has been our travelling 
companion. It is the story of a conversion to morality of 
one already reconverted to the faith, and is incidentally a 
description of the worst side of Parisian life, a treatise on 
mystical theology, an essay on church music, a criticism of 
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the writings and lives of many of the mystics; in fact 
a devotional work with the interest of the most absorbing 
romance. The author would be almost content with the 
music at Chartres. His book is about to be translated 
into English ; no easy task, since it would be wrong to 
bowdlerise it, yet almost impossible to say in English 
much that he has dared to say in French. 

And now we are about to start by train to Alengon, and 
thence to take to our cycles again for Domfront and 
Mortain. At Alengon ended what was really an episode 
in our tour. It is a pretty town with some interesting old 
houses and the remains of a castle, but there is no reason 
for stopping there, unless it be necessary to break the jour- 
ney, save that there is a good hotel—H6tel du Grand Cerf— 
with a pleasant landlady, and a guest who by dint of living 
in Dublin had attained to speaking her own language 
as well as the English she attempted, with a strong 
brogue. Thence we plunged into the land of hills and 
wide prospects again. The hills were such as a bicycle 
can only rush, while a tricycle can possibly put on the 
break in some degree, but to go down hill at a furious 
pace, and find a level crossing at the bottom, without the 
vestige of a gate or warning post, and a train coming 
round the corner, is a little alarming even to nerves trained 
by a week among Norman hills. Our friends at A.engon 
had been sure it was impossible to sleep except at Pré en 
Pail, but as that would have given but a short ride, we 
pressed on to Couterne, a pretty little village with 
apparently a mere pot-house, but giving good dinner and 
good beds at an extremely cheap rate. Two things are 
surprising even to those who know France pretty well, the 
excellence of the humbler kinds of fare, and the wonderful 
hours at which the people are astir. With the single 
exception of Dreux, Masses are said in all the little villages 
at half-past five, at seven and at eight. At the first of these 
are many working people, who have their day before them, 
at eight the day’s work is well wound up and set going, 
and the women of the family have a short time of leisure. 
At the eight o’clock Mass each day the sacristan sings the 
pirt of the service which can be taken by the congregation, 
without any accompaniment, and as a rule very correctly. 
Men and women alike seem a simple and pious people, 
ready to help the wayfarer. At Falaise, as already recorded, 
when one of us took shelter in a weaver’s cottage from a 
shower, the best cider was brought out for him; two 
old ladies in a road-side house insisted on the machines being 
wheeled into their little parlour, since there was nowhere 
else to shelter them ; at another cottage, when one of the 
machines needed repairs, a hammer and pliers were pro- 
duced with the utmost readiness, and in neither case was 
Domfront is a 
beautiful town, where an old castle wall stands above the 
whole, somewhat like the remains of the great tower of 
Corfe Castle in England, while fourteen of the towers on 
the wall are still standing. From these is gained I think 
the most extensive view I have ever seen, except from the 
battlements of Wernigerode on the edge of the Hartz, 
but Normandy is richer and wilder than the great Germaa 
plain. The road leading from Domfront to the Church built 
on the stream below and dedicated to Our Lady is the only 
one on which we have seen any of the warnings to cyclists 
common in England. Now that France is so full of 
cyclists, the French touring clubs might well see to placing 
many more on hills we have passed in the last few days. 
The clouds were gathering as we looked from Domfront to 
the hills in the direction of Mortain, and a heavy shower 
came on as we passed through a little village, and turned 
into a cart-shed for shelter. Here the children of the 
village gathered round the machines with delighted 
curiosity, wishing for rides, in which they were indulged 


it possible to offer any little recompense. 
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with due assistance. But the sabots were dangerous 
to the spokes of a tricycle, and when the weather 
cleared I was obliged to resist the wish of one boy, 
bolder and more impudent than his companions, to stand 
behind and ride down the next long hill. About a league 
further the rain came down again in good earnest, and 
two old ladies sitting in the doorway of a pretty cottage 
flush with the road took us in. It appeared they lived 
quite alone, in a very lonely place some way from their 
village, and the opportunity of talking to two English 
strangers was too good to be resisted. They had seen 
better days, for their father had been a wealthy land- 
owner who had dissipated his fortune ; their brother had 
gone to Jersey, where he had done well, and they lived 
comfortably enough on the remains of the money which 
was left at the father’s death. They were interesting and 
intelligent women, but as they became more at ease with 
strangers they began a chronique scandaleuse : how this great 
lady in the neighbourhood was no better than she should 
be, and that great proprietor was given only to the chasse 
and the neglect of his religious duties, and so on, till we 
were fairly driven out by the torrent of gossip, promising, 
however, to look in again if ever we should go tliat way. 
The rain set in steadily, and we arrived at Mortain 
drenched, to find much comfort and attention at an hotel— 
De la Poste—which is much better than it looks. 

At dinner we encountered the only terrible person we 
have hitherto seen of the braggart bicyclist sort—a French 
Jew by appearance, but neither nation is given to athletic 
exercise. He had been everywhere in France, and made 
it a rule of never doing less than a hundred kilométres a 
day. Had we been to see a certain Trappist monastery ? 
No. Then we must see it; we would do it in three 
hours; it was only thirty miles: it proved to be eighty- 
eight when to please him we really made out the distance. 
We could certainly run up to Cherbourg, on our way to 
Coutances, and so forth. We were thankful to find next 
morning that he had gone off to do his next hundred 
kilometres. 

When last I was at Mortain I had made acquaintance 
with two charming little boys, twins, who, meeting us at 
the top of the hill above the town on the road from Vire, 
had begged to ride behind our tricycles, and clung with 
bare feet like parrots on a perch, half strangling us with 
their arms round our necks as they held on in terrified 
delight. Then they had taken us to the sights, prattling 
away like old friends. We inquired for them on this 
arrival, and found that the twins were well known, and 
their brother Jaques, a handsome lad of sixteen, who gains 
his living as a porter, fetched Gustave and Valentin from 
their work in a brickfield to see us, delighted to find they 
were remembered after four years. They had grown very 
different each from the other, though four years ago it was 
almost impossible to distinguish them apart. 

The view from the little chapel of St. Michael above the 
town runs that from Domfront hard. It is not quite so 
panoramic, but it has the sea in the distance and Mont 
St. Michel standing out clearly defined against the sky. 
The cascades in which the good people of Mortain take 
pride are not equal to their reputation. 


ENGLISH DOGS 


LTHOUGH freely admitting, as they must do in the 

face both of history and accomplished facts, that a 

large number of recognised breeds of English dogs owe 
their existence to a foreign origin, the admirers of such 
varieties as have for years been regarded as national must 
view with apprehension the gradual effacement of many 
old-fashioned breeds which used at one time to be highly 
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popular amongst philokuons. The reason of this degene- 
racy is not difficult to seek, as it appears to be unquestion 
ably due to the steady importation of new varieties from 
abroad ; and though the army of dog breeders has increased 
in number, their affections are now spread over a greater 
area, whilst it is, of course, perfectly natural that accessions 
to the ranks of exhibitors should be composed of men who 
desire to be identified with the fortunes of some new 
‘ varieties,’ many of which are doubtless mongrels. 

At the same time there can be no disguising the fact 
that such good old-fashioned varieties as Mastiffs, English 
and Gordon Setters, and some say Pointers too, have 
fallen off in quality as in numbers; whilst it is equally 
obvious that Continental and Oriental breeds have im- 
proved, and are still improving, their position. Very 
possibly the increasing popularity of drives for grouse may 
have affected the status of the Setter and the Pointer to 
some extent, but there must be other influences at work 
to account for their falling off, as certainly the prize dogs 
of the present day are not the equals of the champions of 
twenty years ago. As a body, that is to say, for un- 
doubtedly some grand dogs, such as Mr. Norrish’s Pointer 
Saddleback, are happily still to the fore. No doubt the 
popularity of the Mastiff has been seriously affected by 
that of the St. Bernard, a variety that owes its fame and 
standing to the energy bestowed upon it by the late Mr. 
Murchison and Mr. J. C. Macdona, M.P.; but still it is 
none the less deplorable to contemplate the degeneracy of 
these descendants of the old Molossus who once were the 
pride of so many English mansions. Newfoundlands, too, 
which have been so improved by British breeders that 
they may fairly be regarded as a native breed, are not 
what they were ; and though the so-called Irish Wolfhound 
has appeared to comfort the susceptibilities of laudatores 
temporis acti, the modern representatives of that ancient 
race are merely the results of the scientific crossing of 
Great Danes and Deerhounds. Spaniels are at present un- 
questionably the most popular of all varieties of sporting. 
dogs, but they, alas, exist in forms which would be almost 
unrecognisable by the breeders of a bygone generations 
Where, in fact, are such Clumbers to be found nowadays 
as Mr. Bower’s Lapis, Mr. Fletcher’s Nabob, or Mr. Holmes’ 
John o’ Gaunt? whilst amongst the Sussex a worthy suc- 
cessor to Mr. Langdale’s Lawyer, Mr. Shield’s Rex, or Mr. 
Bower's Romp and Bustle would be hard to discover. The 
inter-breeding of Sussex with the Black Field Spaniels has, 
of course, led to the degeneracy of both varieties, the 
former in particular having suffered by the loss of the 
correct golden-liver colour which used to distinguish the 
old-fashioned dogs. 

Bulldogs, undoubtedly, have vastly increased in numbers, 
as indeed a variety should do when it is honoured by the 
support of the Speaker of the House of Commons and a 
late Secretary of State for War, yet the modern specimens 
of the breed differ very considerably from their predecessors, 
having lost the great, wide, upturned lower jaw, to say 
nothing of the pear-shaped body and activity of the old 
dogs. It is in fact extremely doubtful whether the beefy 
quartered, narrow-jawed, benignant looking bulldog of 
to-day could leap up at a bull and pin him by the nose, 
even if he had the pluck to do so; and therefore it may 
be regretfully suggested that the prestige and appearance 
of the bulldog are in inverse ratio to the increase in his 
numbers. Black-and-tan Terriers and white English also 
are clearly languishing for want of practical support ; 
whilst all that can be said of the modern Fox Terrier is 
that he is such a totally different looking animal from 
the real dogs of a few years ago, that only his present 
admirers who have created him can be expected to distin- 
guish and appreciate his merits properly. 
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It must not, however, be imagined that all dog-lovers 
have been idle, or submitted tamely to the alien immigra- 
tion from without. The old-fashioned hard-haired Scottish 
terrier has been rescued from oblivion—at the expense ot 
his compatriot the Skye, by the way—the Irish terrier 
has been improved and brought into fashion, the Airedale 
has been transmogrified into something that he was not; 
whilst to crown all a Welsh terrier has been discovered, 
and made fashionable, not to mention also a so-called old 
English terrier of very similar appearance. Indeed, these 
two ‘ varieties '"—concerning whose ancestry it would be 
uncharitable to speak—are so closely identified, that the 
same dog has appearedin the prize list of each breed atone show! 
Collies of course are still numerous and popular, but the 
narrow conical skulls and open silky coats of many show- 
specimens bear testimony to the presence of Borzoi blood, 
just as a few years ago the mahogany-coloured tan and 
saddle-flap ears proved the existence of a Gordon Setter 
Cross. 

The position of the foreign dog in England is however 
assured, be his variety what it may. British dog-lovers 
have taken the Dachshund to their hearts, and so altered his 
appearance in the course of their pursuit of what they term 
the ‘correct type’ as to excite the surprise and ridicule of 
German breeders. Tailless Schipperkes swarm on all sides, 
and perhaps would have been even still more numerous 
had not their English admirers discovered, after they had 
been breeding them for some years, that the guileless 
Belgians had been sending over dogs of an inferior type 
whilst the correct article had been carefully retained at 
home. The Russian Wolfhound or Borzoi has no doubt 
affected the position of several English breeds, but the 
absorption of the best specimens by the Duchess of New- 
eastle’s Clumber kennel has no doubt, and happily too, 
militated against the progress of the breed. From Japan 
come the little black-and-white and lemon-and-white 
long-coated dogs, now dubbed ‘spaniels ’—they used to be 
called pugs, and with equal justice—which are very beauti- 
ful, though likely to cause injury to the King Charles and 
Blenheims of the day, in consequence of the intermingling 
of the breed by admirers of an experimental turn of mind. 
Of course the Esquimaux, and Norwegian, the Lapland, 
aad the Swedish varieties are ever present amongst us, the 
most noticeable and amusing circumstance in connection 
with their existence being the apparent inability amongst 
their admirers to agree between themselves on the subject 
of the nationality of some illustrious specimens; while 
Chow Chows, Corean spaniels, Pyrenean wolfhounds, 
et hoc genus omne are so plentiful that one is struck 
with amazement at the presumption of the judge who 
will, with a light heart, assume the responsibility of dis- 
criminating between the merits of foreign breeds of which 
he must know practically nothing. The latest foreign 
immigrant is the Dogue de Bordeaux, a sort of bull mastiff, 
which in his native France admittedly exists in two types, 
the mastiff and the bulldog, the cherry-nosed and _ the 
dark one, He is described by some as a benignant beast, 
by others as a canine invincible that exists on raw flesh and 
will quaff only blood as drink. Still he is coming over, and 
doubtless English breeders will, as in the case of the 
Dachshund, soon settle upon a standard, without consulting 
the susceptibilities or opinions of the French producers 
of the breed. In fact a Dogue de Bordeaux ‘club’ will 
assuredly be formed, and then gentlemen who a couple of 
months ago had never set their eyes upon a specimen of 
the breed will draw up and issue a ‘standard of points, 
etc., etc., for the guidance of their countrymen and_ the 
edification of French originatofs of the variety. Mean- 
while many old varieties of English dog are going to the 


wall—and little wonder ! Vero SHaw. 
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MONTE CARLO AS IT IS 


T is the fashion to talk a great deal about Monte Carlo 
I and the game of roulette, but, ‘between you and I,’ 
as poor Randolph Churchill used to say, I believe very few 
people know much about them, and as for the general 
reader he obviously knows nothing at all. So let us insult 
his intelligence by describing the method of play. 

To begin with, picture to yourself a disc with thirty- 
seven compartments in a cylinder. The disc is spun on a 
pivot in one direction and an ivory ball is whirled in the 
opposite direction The ball ends by lodging in one of the 
compartments. These are red and black alternately, 
and bear each a number from zero to thirty-six. When 
the spinning is at an end, an official announces the number 
in whose compartment the ball has rested, and whether 
the number is red or black, odd or even, passe or manque. 
Manque means the first eighteen numbers, passe means the 
remaining numbers : nineteen to thirty-six. _The numbers 
are not in their consecutive order in the cylinder, but 
familiarity breeds a perfect knowledge of the position of 
every one of them. A habitué can recite the cylinder to 
you as readily as a sailor can box the compass. On 
either side of the cylinder is stretched a green cloth, round 
which the players are seated. Each cloth is marked in 
squares, one for each number. Zero is allotted a larger 
space than the others and is nearest to the cylinder. The 
other numbers, three abreast, occupy the centre of the 
cloth, and there are also compartments for red, black, odd, 
even, passe, manque, the dozens and the columns. The 
dozens, you will understand, are the groups of numbers one 
to twelve, thirteen to twenty-four, and twenty-five to 
thirty-six respectively. The columns are the rows of 
twelve numbers taken in files. The first column, for 
instance, embraces the numbers 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22, 
25, 28, 31 and 34. Such particularity is made necessary 
by reason of the surpassing stupidity of the organisers. 

Now as to staking. You place your money on a single 
number en plein and you receive odds of 35 to 1. Or you 
place your money on the line separating two numbers, 
which are neighbours on the cloth, and if either of your 
numbers win, you are paid seventeen times your stake. 
This is known as staking @ cheval. Or you stake on the 
various border-lines of the procession of numbers, which I 
described as proceeding up the cloth three abreast. In 
that case you are backing the adjacent group of three 
numbers—1, 2, 3; or 7, 8,9; or 34, 35, 36; or another, 
as the case may be. This is called a ¢transversale pleine, 
and if one of your three numbers win, you are paid eleven 
times your stake. Or you stake on a carré—that is to 
say, on one of the points where four numbers meet on the 
cloth. 1, 2, 4,5 form a carré; so do 13, 14, 16,17. If 
one of your four numbers win you are paid eight times 
your stake. Or you stake on the point where two trans- 
versales pleines meet. The point of union of numbers 12 
and 15, for instance, is the place to stake when you want 
to back the six numbers 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and the 
odds are 5 to 1. This is called a transversale. You must 
take care to place your money exactly on the point, as if 
you push it on to the line between numbers 12 and 15 
you will be @ cheval, and back only two numbers. For the 
groups of twelve numbers—dozens or columns—the odds 
are 2 to 1. For the even chances, which comprise 
eighteen numbers—all the red or all the even numbers, 
for instance—you get even money. You may back 
twenty-four numbers by staking @ cheval on the line 
between the compartments of two dozens or two columns, 
in which case you are giving odds of 2 to 1 on. 

These are all the strict mathematical odds for a cylinder 
of thirty-six numbers. The profit of the bank is to be 
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fouad in the fact that there are thirty-seven numbers, 
when you include zero. You may back zero like any other 
number and, if you win, you receive thirty-five times your 
stake. Or you may avail youself of an outer corner to 
back zero in conjunction with numbers 1, 2 and 3 as a 
carré, when the bank is laying you eight to one as usual. 
This is known as the quatre premiers and is a favourite 
resort. When zero turns up, the bank takes all the money 
on the other numbers as a matter of course. It also takes 
all the money on the 2 to 1 chances (dozens and 
columns) and even on the odds-on chances (dozens or 
columns 4 cheval). But, illogically enough, it only takes 
half of the money staked on the even chances. For con- 
venience, the method adopted, when zero turns up, is to 
place the even-chance stakes ‘ in prison’ on the outer line. 
Suppose you are on red when zero turns up, you are put 
into prison ; then, if black turn up next time, the bank 
takes your money out of prison and keeps it; if red, you 
take it out without profit. This is ‘precisely the same 
as dividing the stakes and leaving your half on, and you 
are always at liberty to have the money divided if you 
prefer. From these facts about the incidence of zero, 
you will observe that it is far more profitable to play only 
on the even chances and leave the numbers severely alone, 
A rough calculation shows that the bank has 23% per cent. 
in its favour on the numbers and only 1}? per cent. on the 
even chances. 

Now we will embark upon the question of systems, if 
you please. Were you possessed of boundless wealth you 
would only have to back red, say, every time, and double 
your stake every time you lost, in order to win persis- 
tently. To guard against such eventualities, the bank 
forbids your staking more than 6000 franes at a time on 
the same chance. Even were there no limit, you would 
have the better of the bank at this game only if yours 
were the bigger capital of the two. For my part, 1 would 
rather make the bank embark upon the doubling business. 
This can easily be done by staking a five-frane piece 
(known at Monte Carlo as a cart-wheel) on one of the even 
chances, and leaving it on until it shall either be swept 
away or have doubled up to the maximum, when it may 
no longer be left on. You have only to leave your money 
on and win eleven times in succession to reach the 
maximum, and runs of more than eleven are by no means 
of rare occurrence. It is far more agreeable to risk five 
francs for the chance of winning 10,235 franes than to risk 
10,235 franes for the chance of winning five. Of course 
the best system of any is not to play at all; but, if you 
must play—and there are many who must—a system has 
its advantages: for one thing, if you abide by it, 
you are kept within bounds and cannot lose your 
head. It is the fashion to dismiss roulette as a mere 
game of chance. There could be no greater mistake. All 
roulette players are agreed that there is some subtle influ- 
ence, which is styled (esprit du jeu. Account for it as you 
will, the machine his varying moods. Sometimes it will 





give you runs and sometimes intermittences on the various 
chances; sometimes it will behave in a humdrum, some- 
times in a cantankerous way ; sometimes it will give you the 
same numbers again and again in defiance of every law of 
average ; sometimes there is an entirely new number at 
almost every turn of the wheel. The successful player is the 
one whose observation is acute enough to perceive’ this 
spirit of the game and to keep in touch with its ever vary- 
ing moods. This he cannot hope to do if he be vexed or 
disturbed in any way. He must note down every move- 
ment of the game, and draw his conclusions with unerring 
perspicuity. But if he know himself incapable of such 
patient genius, a methodical system may be his best alter- 
native to the certainty of losing. 
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Now, there are two kinds of system: that which gives 
and that which accepts odds. For my part, I am an 
adherent to the latter. There is far less chance of ‘ pack- 
ing yourself up,’ as the pleasing French expression runs, 
if you expose small sums in the hope of acquiring large 
ones than if you risk a substantial capital for the ambition 
of persistent small gains. Of the former odd-laying 
category the best known is that which is hight the 
Labouchere system. Again and again hard-earned savings 
are taken out, futile syndicates are called into being in the 
confident expectation of making a certain regular income 
of some twenty per cent. per diem thereby. If the ‘spirit 
of the game’ hap to be in harmony with the combinations 
of this system, the capital may last a day or a week, or 
even a fortnight. But in the long run the law of averages 
must reassert itself, the percentage on the bank’s side 
must clear the decks and the system must fail. The 
system is a very simple one. Take a sheet of paper and 
write down the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, one underneath the 
other. Add together the top and bottom figures (1 and 4 
are 5), and stake the total (in any coin you please) on any 
one of the even chances. If you win, strike out the figures 
1 and 4 on the paper, add together the remaining two 
figures (2 and 3 are 5) and stake the total on an even 
chance. If you win, proceed to strike out the remaining 
figures and begin the whole process over again. You have 
won the ten coins you set out to win. If you lose, you 
must set down the amount of your loss at the foot of the 
column. General rule: stake the amount of the top and 
bottom figures ; if you win, strike those figures out; if you 
lose, add the figure of the loss at the bottom ; go on doing 
this until all the figures are struck out. If you are unlucky, 
you will soon find yourself staking prodigious figures, and 
even the maximum is not difficult of encounter at this 
system. 

A better system of the same category is that known as 
the Montant d’Alembert, by which you stake any sum you 
like on an even chance and persistently increase your stake 
one unit every time you lose, decreasing it one unit every 
time you win. If you calculate this out, you will find that 
you are a winner if you win as many times as you lose, the 
bank’s percentage to the contrary notwithstanding. And 
this you should do, if your capital will stand the brunt of 
occasional high stakes. Moreover, if you count up the 
reds and blacks in a day’s play, you will find that one 
colour is very rarely more than two or three points ahead 
at the end. Indeed this applies to an hour's play almost 
equally. But there are very few people capable of keeping 
their heads while playing a system, and, once abandoned, 
it is not to be picked up again readily. 

Of systems of the other category, where the player is 
taking odds from the bank, the happiest is that known as 
the Tiers et Tout. You start with a small capital, seven 
pieces for choice, and play against a run of more than two 
on the even chances. Say black has just turned up. You 
stake one third of your capital on red. If you lose, you 
stake the remaining two-thirds on red. But if you win 
either time, you add your winnings to your capital and 
proceed as before with your increased capital. If there is 
arun of more than two against you, you have only lost 
your seven pieces and can begin again or not as you feel 
inclined. But if you play the game properly, you have 
only to add to your capital twenty times in order to attain 
the maximum. There are other systems, which may be 
summed up under the generic name of Boule de Neige, but 
they need not be enumerated in detail, as each player 
may devise a new one for himself. Here is a specimen. 
You are aiming at winning six times running. The first 
time you stake one piece and win one; then you stake 
two pieces and win two; then you add two pieces to your 
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capital and win six. You now have twelve pieces to 
your capital, and win six. You now have twelve pieces, to 
which you add six, which brings your capital up to thirty- 
six pieces, if you win. Stake your whole capital twice 
more and your sixth win gives you a profit of 135 pieces 
on an outlay of one piece and a half per turn of the 
wheel. Herpert Vivian, 


OPENING OCTOBER 


F all the months in the year so far as our own realm 
is concerned, October is the most generally delight- 
ful to the lover of field sport. Especially if he possesses 
something of the Wordsworthian eye for the familiar 
scenes around him. The tintings of the woodland and 
hedgerow trees ranging through the variations of brown, 
orange, amber and crimson, albeit late in coming this year, 
are in themselves a liberal education for such an eye. The 
golden haze of the early morning, the glowing hues of the 
many berried hedgerows, the relief of the sober and com- 
monplace potato and bean haulm against the yellow gleam 
of the clean shorn stubbles, and the dark green spaces of 
root crops, the loaded orchards and showy cottage gardens, 
bright with old-world blossoms are all delightful to those 
whose eyes have been satiated with more conventional 
sights. 

The outlying pheasants afford the shooter, who is con- 
tent with the hedgerows, the bushes and the open fields 
of a‘rough country,’ fitful, but exciting sport enough, if 
he be not that modern type to which leisure is hateful 
and record-breaking the sole end and aim of shooting. 
The graceful shadow-like grayling, exquisite in its dark 
pencilling, is in the finest condition for the fly-fisher who 
has perforce bidden farewell to the trout till next March, 
and the humble pike fisher, whose opportunities are less, 
finds the ‘tyrant of the liquid main’ ready enough to rush 
athwart stream at the spinning bait. Coursers have their own 
particular pleasure in its most exciting form on the breezy 
downlands, where hares are many and strong enough 
sometimes to baffle the most accomplished dogs, and the 
foxhunter finds an annual interest in the new entry of 
young hounds bustling up the cubs in the covers. Those— 
few and far between—who yet remain by moor, mountain 
and tarn, find what magnificent sport half a dozen brace of 
strong, swift October grouse symbolise when, after a day of 
delightful episodes, they are bagged, in comparison with 
that which attended obtaining three times their number 
in August. And of the October blackcock it is needless 
to say more than that, both as regards his aspect and con- 
dition and the woodcraft necessary to shoot successfully at 
him, he is perhaps the noblest game-bird throughout Great 
Britain. 

But to the majority of those who love the gun the 
favourite phase of opening October is that with which is 
associated the wandering and outlying pheasants. In the 
fashionable sense of the word there is no actual pheasant 
shooting until November and December when the highly- 
preserved and well-watched woodlands are explored from 
end to end by a band of selected shots and an army of 
beaters. The result is a very large bag, and in the course 
of obtaining it some very fine shooting is seen ; for nothing 
is more erroneous than the conventional sneer by those 
who know nothing of their subject at the ‘ poultry-yard 
butchery of the battue.’ But participation in these big 
shoots is only enjoyed by a minority. Through the length 
and breadth, however, of the woodland districts of England 
there is in early October a good deal of unfashionable and 
informal shooting which still continues the association of 
our ancestors with the sport. And those who have 
wandered round the fields and hedgerows on the first of 
October have realised how much leisurely enjoyment, 
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though the bag was but an insignificant one as bags go 
now, our grandfathers must have had ninety years ago 
when wild pheasants were much more widely found than 
now, and the comparative uncertainty of the flint and steel 
gun added zest to the chances of the day. Read Hawker 
and his contemporaries and it will be seen with what a 
small total of pheasants the shooters of the day were 
satisfied, but what variety of enjoyment their genuine 
walking and working for their game afforded them. 

Then under the changed condition of things there is 
plenty of sport to be obtained by those who like walking 
and looking for their game now among the pheasants of 
opening October. Agricultural improvements have not 
levelled the woodlands though they have shorn the stubble 
bare and drilled the turnips; the habits of pheasants there- 
fore are much Jess altered than those of partridges. They 
still wander out of the woods in which they have been 
reared, still leave the jungle of hazel and holly flourishing 
amid the stately timber trees—an impervious shelter till 
the leaf is completely stripped later on—for the compara- 
tively exposed situations of the fields, hedgerows and 
thickets outside. Ona hazy October morning they wander 
much farther afield than on a bright one. And the 
wanderers who are scattered about are those which early 
and old fashioned shooters seek for. ‘The woodlands them- 
selves remain esthetic objects of interest in their autumnal 
tints but nobody attempts until much later to dive into 
their thickly foliaged recesses. It is the outside pheasant 
who becomes a victim at this early time. He is very 
erratic, and he certainly affords, when a full-grown and 
experienced bird, a good deal of sport. For you never 
know in what unlikely place you may not find him and his 
whirring wings shake a good many nerves. Each man has 
his own particular fancy in the way of dogs, for one ad- 
vantage about this phase of shooting is that a dog of some 
sort is a necessity. Some like a brace of sturdy, mute, 
close-hunting spaniels, others will have only the popular 
retriever, but he must be one which can hunt in front of 
the gun as well as retrieve after it is fired. Some few of 
the old school again like a steady pointer or setter, and 
provided there is an attendant beater whose stick and 
leggings are equal to the most brambly hedgerow so that 
the pointed pheasant can be ousted, very pretty sport is 
afforded over such a dog. On the whole he who uses a 
steady clever field-spaniel which retrieves but can thread 
all sorts of mazes as his bulkier rival cannot, will probably 
have the best sport in looking for outlying pheasants in the 
early October days. 

They may be looked for anywhere and everywhere at 
this time except inside the woods, unless, indeed, these 
have very young underwood, and so afford a comparatively 
clear view. But in those which do not, and have both 
trees and underwood in luxuriant foliage, you may as well 
look for a needle in a bottle of hay as for a pheasant with 
the chance of shooting him. No doubt you will hear him 
and often catch a glimpse of him, but when unpressed by 
beater or dog he runs swiftly through the thickest tangles 
while you are pottering about at the entrance of the copse 
trying to hit on a path through the hazel bushes that 
surround you. 

Outside the woods in the fields and hedgerows the 
experienced hand knows that at the beginning of the 
season all his chances are to be found. In the mornings 
and evenings the pheasants wander out and sample the 
stubbles, the beans, turnips, and potatoes, and especially 
the irresistible buckwheat. Whenever there is a good big 
patch of that crop sport should certainly be found. A too 
hasty dog—or a too hasty shooter—spoils all. Either of 
them hurrying across the open spaces to that patch will 
simply find, unless unusually lucky, that it is empty, though 
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the scent is warm. ‘The wily hand and wary dog creep 
round the hedges and get between the buckwheat and the 
copse and so shots are obtained by the former when the 
latter pushes up the pheasants from the green cover, and 
they fly simply towards the distant trees. When the fields 
have been explored the hedgerows will usually be found 
to hold the birds which have mysteriously disappeared 
from the open. A big hedgerow of the old-world type in 
all its tangled luxuriance will require a good deal of beat- 
ing out, and a seasoned dog either outside or in. The 
pointer standing outside statue-like and the spaniel hunting 
eagerly, and more or less noisily within, are about equal 
in the excitement they produce in the shooter. But the 
latter dog is of course effective, by himself the other 
requires a human assistant to rout out the pheasant he 
has indicated. Still, there are here and there men who 
prefer this method of producing game. 

Whether spaniel, retriever or pointer be employed, there 
is always such a variety of cover of what may be called an 
irregular description, that it is difficult to say when after 
eleven o'clock in the morning a wandering pheasant may 
not be found. The grass field, the turnips, the big 
bramble bushes, the holly clumps, the patches of bracken 
which fringe lovely lanes, the little clusters of hazel which 
grow round the trunk of some isolated tree—all these may 
hold morning pheasants. For the morning is the time for 
such shooting, and they who are promptly—yet not too 
promptly—afield will have the best sport. 


THE TYPICAL ‘CYNIC’ 

rNHERE have been, of course, many English versions of 
the Sentences et Maximes of La _ Rochefoucauld ; 

but not till now, we believe, have they found, in the 
original French, an English publisher. Perhaps the fact 
that they now appear among us with the imprimatur of an 
English editor may lead to their being more widely read 
here in the said original than has hitherto been the case. 
To the great majority of English people, it is safe to say, 
the complete text of the Maxims is unknown. For them 
La Rochefoucauld is the typical ‘cynic,’ the ‘awful example ’ 
of the pessimist and man-hater, but only on the basis of a 
certain number of Sentences which have been quoted ad 
nauseam for who shall say how many years. It was Swift 
who first gave La Rochefoucauld his vogue in England, 
That genuine misanthrope not only pronounced the 
Maxims ‘ true ’— 

They argue no corrupted mind 

In him ; the fault is in mankind— 
but gave universal currency, by paraphrase, to the most 
hackneyed of their number: ‘Dans l'adversité de nos 
meilleurs amis nous trouvons toujours quelque chose qui 
ne nous déplait pas.’ Since then the Maxims have been 
the happy hunting-ground of the actual or would-be 
cynic. They have been pillaged right and left, made the 
basis of innumerable essays, and even quietly annexed by 
the unscrupulous. For example, it is not every reader of 
Don Juan who knows that when Byron wrote 


In her first passion woman loves her lover, 
In all the others what she loves is love, 


he was supplying a literal version of one of La Rochefou- 
cauld’s Sentences. 

In one way or another our literature is full of 
La Rochefoucauld. Of a much more sincere ‘cynic,’ 
Chamfort, it presents few traces; with a much milder 
moralist, Vanvenarques, it has had still less todo, But to 
La Rochefoucauld it has always taken kindly. This, no 
doubt, is why, when we come to re-read him in the original, 
he strikes us as so trite. It is all sosadly familiar. ‘ Nous 
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avons tous assez de force pour supporter les maux d’autri’; 
‘Nous promettons selon nos espérances, et nous tenons 
selon nos craintes’; ‘Tout le monde se plaint de sa 
mémoire, et personne ne se plaint de son jugement’ ; 
‘Chacun dit du bien de son cceur, et personne n’en ose 
dire de son esprit’; ‘On ne donne rien si libéralement 
que ses conseils’; ‘On ne loue d’ordinaire que pour étre 
loué’; ‘ L’hypocrisie est un hommage que le vice rend a la 
vertu’; ‘Il y a peu d’honnétes femmes qui ne soient 
lasses de leur métiér’; ‘ Nous pardonnons ais¢ment a nos 
amis les défauts qui ne nous regardent pas '—all these, and 
others, seem no longer to belong to La Rochefoucauld ; 
they have become absorbed in the general body of thought 
and feeling, and appear to be no man’s property. Their 
triteness is such that, however limited and one-sided they 
may be, they take on the aspect of sheer truism. ‘Truism, 
indeed, is a word which might all along have been applied 
to much that we find in the Maxims. ‘ IL.’ amour-propre 
est le plus grand de tous les flatteurs’; ‘Il faut de plus 
grandes vertus pour soutenir la bonne fortune que la 
mauvaise’; ‘On n’est jamais si heureux ni si malheureux 
qu’on s’ imagine’; ‘ Il n’ y aque d’une sorte d’amour, mais il 
y en a mille différentes copies’ ; ‘ Qui vit sans folie n’est pas 
si sage qu'il croit’; ‘La plupart des gens ne jugent des 
hommes que par la vogue qu’ils ont, ou par leur fortune’ ; 
‘On pardonne tant que l’on aime’ ; ‘ On peut étre plus fin 
qu'un autre, mais non pas plus fin que tous les autres ’— 
what are these Sentences, and many others, but the pithy 
expression of the obvious and undeniable ? 

The truth is, La Rochefoucauld was very much less of 
what is popularly called a ‘cynic’ than of an observant 
philosopher proclaiming his philosophy through the medium 
of the isolated concentrated sentence. It is the philosophy, 
no doubt, of a disappointed man, but not necessarily that 
of a misanthrope. La Rochefoucauld is more of a moralist 
than of a ‘cynic’; his arraignment of humanity has not a 
tithe of the bitterness, we will not say of Swift, but even 
of Mr. W. S. Gilbert in so mordant a satire as ‘ Engaged.’ 
There is no sign in the Maxims of any straining after the 
vitriolic or even the piquant. The writer everywhere tries 
to tell the truth as he discerns it. He lived and moved in 
an artificial society, and his personal experiences had not 
been favourable ; but, so far as they go—and that is an 
important reservation—his pronouncements are accurate 
enough. They do not give a complete view of human 
nature, but the view they give is acceptable so far as it 
extends. It is acceptable, of course, largely because of 
the extreme conciseness and neatness of the expression. 
No one has handled the prose epigram or epigraph in so 
masterly a style as this. Wrought up into essays, La 
Rochefoucauld’s Sentences might have fallen dead or 
nearly so. Presented in a form which enabled them to be 
readily carried away and remembered, they have travelled 
far, and have long been citizens of the intellectual world, 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 


A DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 


BY K. GENT, M. BENSON, AND E. F. BENSON 


III.—BY M. BENSON 


N OST of the party took their coffee in their own rooms, 
a and did not meet again till the one o'clock break- 
fast. The Empress was in the highest spirits, and received 
the repeated congratulations of the party on the success of 
her story with the utmost amiability. Sir Edward, she 
said, as their host, was to be the Master of the Ceremonies, 
and it was for him to arrange a story every night. If he 
could induce any of the party to tell two stories, he would 
stand excused himself, but a story there must and should 
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be every night after dinner. To-day was Wednesday, and 
the Empress proposed to stay till to-morrow week. They 
would therefore have the pleasure of hearing eight more 
stories. Finally Sir Edward’s orders were to be laws of 
the Medes and Persians, he should exact one story from 
every one any night he pleased. 

‘And tell us, my dear Sir Edward,’ concluded Her 
Majesty, ‘ who shall entertain us to-night ?’ 

Sir Edward looked round the table. 

‘The story to-night,’ he said, ‘shall be told by Lad) 
Maud Anstruther.’ 

There was a hum of applause at this, for it was already 
very generally felt that Lady Maud could tell some 
remarkable things if she chose, and almost immediately 
the Empress rose to leave the table. ; 

‘Sir Edward,’ she whispered as she left the room, 
‘Pierre perhaps feels lonely. Shall we keep him company 
for an hour or two this afternoon ?’ 

Sir Edward and several others expressed their sympathy 
with Pierre in his loneliness, and they kept him company 
till dressing time. 

During dinner Lady Maud was rather silent. 

‘Il am thinking about my story,’ she said, ‘and it is a 
serious matter to tell the truth as I am going to do.’ 

They adjourned to the portico directly after dinner, and 
Sir Edward having formally announced the name of the 
story-teller, Lady Maud’s voice, subdued and incisive, woke 
clear-cut echoes from the vaulted roof. 

‘My story,’ she said, ‘may seem more like a confession. 
Nevertheless as you have asked me, I will tell you, Why 
should I mind who knows it ? 

‘One of my earliest recollections is of a very favourite 
aunt coming to see us. She gave us each a doll. My 
sister’s was dressed in blue, and had blue eyes. Mine 
had brown eyes and was dressed in pink. My sister loved 
the blue doll, but I longed for it as much, it seems to me, 
as I have longed for anything since. At last I went to 
my aunt. “Auntie,” I said, “don’t you think that 
Madeline likes pink better than blue. She tied a pink 
ribbon round her sheep’s neck and I had a blue one for 
mine. Shall I give her the pink doll? She might like it 
better.” My aunt drew me to her and kissed me warmly. 
“ Run darling,” she said, “and give Maidie the pink doll.” 
I went as fast as I could for I was afraid my aunt might 
follow me. I ran into the nursery and opened a drawer 
“ Auntie said it was a 
mistake about the doll,’ I said, hastily stripping off the 
tissue paper wrappers, ‘‘ she says that the blue doll is for 
me.” Then I pulled the blue doll out of Maidie’s arms 
and thrust the pink doll into them instead. 


where lay my deserted pink doll. 


‘We grew up—I may say it without vanity now, I was 
prettier than Maidie and had more force. I got on with 
people more easily. We both came out together as she 
was not quite a year younger than I; but wherever we 
went I got more attention than Maidie, and she was always 
in the background. I will not pretend that Maidie liked this 
much better than she had liked the rape of the blue doll ; 
but she was fond of me, affectionate by nature, and her 
little fits of petulance soon passed away. My mother was 
anxious to marry us both well. From some things she let 
drop I knew she was saying to herself, “ Joan is certain to 
marry soon and well, Maidie had better wait until I get 
Joan off my hands, Maidie is full young; probably she 
will improve in looks during the next year or two.” 

‘The next year, at the end of the season, Maidie 
developed symptoms of rheumatism. My mother took her 
to doctors who advised that she should go at once Aix-les- 
Bains. At such an early stage, they said, one course would 
probably cure her, later the malady might become trouble- 
some. So my mother took her. 
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‘This passage occurred in one of mother’s letters to me 
about a fortnight later: “I have a very big, big secret to 
tell you, my dearest Joan, of which you must not let out 
the least little particle. Mr. E. is here” (she here named 
aman, young, rich and of a good family, who was beginning 
to make his way in the political world), “ and he is 
beginning to pay a great deal of attention to Madeline. 1 
never knew the little maid look prettier and more attractive 
in her quiet way. And to tell you a bigger secret still I 
think the attraction is mutual. It would be strange if 
Maidie were the first to be settled.” 

‘1 wrote back to my mother, “ How glad I am to hear 
about Maidie. Fancy her being in love or near it. I 
always used to think that our name for her was prophetic 
and that she would die an old maid.” 

‘Later in the letter I said, “I feel myself still a good 
deal knocked up by the season. I said so to father this 
morning and he asked why I didn’t go out to you. Would 
it be possible ? Could you get a room for me?” 

‘My mother answered by telegraphing to me to come 
and I went out at once. 

‘I cannot tell myself how far I intended to effect what 
follows. But Mr. E. began to transfer his attentions from 
Madeline to me. 

‘This had gone on a few days when we had a great 
picnic at the castle on the other side of Lake Bourget. A 
great patch of wild strawberries attracted our attention 
as we came up the hill towards the castle, and Madeline 
like the child she was, plunged into the middle of them. 
Mr. E. joined her laughing, and began to pick for her. I 
suddenly felt that the day was critical. Here for the first 
time I definitely put myself in opposition to Madeline. I 
stopped behind the others a moment and called to Mr. E. 
“ How deliciously idyllic you look down there.” ‘Come 
down too,” he answered, “1 will pick for both of you.” I 
shook my head and turned to go after the others. The) 
were a little ahead. I stopped and glanced back once 
He was looking after me. He could not leave Madeline 
alone, but he did what he could. He called to one of the 
stragglers, “ Come here, Jack, and pick for Miss Madeline 
I’m quite worn out with picking in the sun.” Then he 
jumped up on the road at my side and we walked on. I 
deliberately kept him to myself all that afternoon. We 
came back to the hotel and as I was going back to my 
room Madeline passed me on the stairs. Her face was 
drawn and very white. “ You will be sorry for this some 
day, Joan,” she said to me. 

‘“ Vor what do you mean?” I answered laughing. “ It’s 
not my fault is it ?”’ 

‘I do not expect you to admire Madeline in this. Some 
people will call her forward. But she was very young and 
was more really in love than I knew. ‘That I did not know 
it is the only shred of an excuse that can be urged for me, 
For the rest, you will probably think me an incarnate 
fiend. You are quite welcome to do so. 

‘If 1 believed in God I should say that He hardened 
my heart as Pharoah’s of old. For my hard answer to 
Maidie steeled me against her. My mother too had 
been taking the waters, and had what they call at Aix 
a rheumatic crise. So for a few days she was not with 
us. Thus she knew what was going on less than any 
one else, and though she wondered at Madeline’s pale- 
ness and great depression she attributed it to the course of 
waters or to some trifling hitch which she thought might 
have occurred in her relations to Mr. E. ‘The day when 
my mother was first with us again we strolled up to the 
Rocher de Roi towards evening. Coming home Mr. E. 
and I stayed behind the others. I saw something was 
imminent, but I intended to put it off if 1 could. We 
had turned aside and were sitting down on the seat from 
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which one has a view over Lake Bourget. He was very 
silent for a while, and then I thought he was going to 
speak, and I got up and began to go down the path. 

««T have something I must say to you,” he said. 

««Say it then,” I returned with a laugh. 

‘« But I am afraid to.” 

«« T)on’t say it then,” I answered, still laughing. 

«« But I want to say it more than all the world beside,” 
he said. 

‘«] know the proper reply to that,’ I answered. “I 
cannot conceive what you have to say to me, but come 
and see me to-morrow afternoon: that is the proper reply, 
but I am going to answer in a totally original and im- 
proper manner. Don't say it yet. We are very happy as 
we are—at least I am; aren’t you? This time can never 
come over again. Don’t say it yet—please don’t say it 
yet.” 

‘I had not the slightest fear that I should lose him. If 
I had I should have answered differently. 

‘As we turned the corner, talking, we met my mother. 
She explained her coming back by saying that she had 
thought I was left alone. My explanation was that she 
had thought I was not left alone. 

‘A minute after I had gone to my room to dress for 
dinner there was a tap at my door and my mother came 
in. She had looked worn before, she looked ill now. 

«« Joan,” she said, “ you have ruined Madeline’s chance 
of happiness and broken her heart.” 

‘«“Qh, no mother,” I said, “ her heart is not sufficiently 
formed to break yet.” 

‘«T could not have believed it of you, Joan,” she said. 

‘Me, me, why blame me! It is not my fault that | 
am prettier than Madeline. I did not make my face. God 
made me prettier than Madeline and I suppose He knows 
best,” I replied. 

‘All this while I had been going on preparing myself to 
dress, pulling the hairpins out of my hair. My mother 
made a movement as if to speak, but said nothing. 

‘«T know what you were going to say,” I said, “ that if 
God made my face you think, from the way I am behaving, 
that the devil must have made my heart. It was a good 
thing you didn’t say it. It would have been—what do 
they call it—Manicheism ? ” 

‘« Joan, Joan,” cried my mother in sharp tones, “ what 
possesses you that you speak to me like this?” 

‘« A case of possession,’ I said, “that’s very near 
Manicheism.” 

‘I stretched out my hand for the brush as I spoke, in 
doing so I glanced at my arm and turned it with the 
slightest smile. It was beautifully made and very white. 

‘My mother saw my look—she put out her hand with 
a sudden movement and then dropped it helplessly upon 
her lap with upturned palm. 

‘“God forgive me, it is my fault, my fault,” she said. 
“ |] was so proud of your beauty, Joan.” 

«« Anyhow, it is past praying for now that you should 
have ugly daughters, mother,” I said. 

‘She said nothing and went out. When I came up at 
night I found most of my things packed and my mother’s 
maid told me that we were leaving the next day. 

‘I wrote a note to Mr. E., “ My mother thinks,” I wrote, 
“that this place is telling on Madeline’s health. So we 
are going home to-morrow. 1 wonder whether we shal] 
see you in London.” 

‘If I had been superstitious I should have taken the 
trouble of the following year as a punishment to me 
personally. Very soon after we got home my mother set 


fire to herself when she had on a thin evening dress. She 
was terribly burnt, lingered a few days and died. My 
father had had an illness for many years; he never 
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recovered the shock of my mother’s death, and lived only 
a month or two after her. 

‘You expect me to tell you perhaps that I did not 
mind at all. It would fit in with your idea of me. But 
I did mind very much. I repented bitterly of the things 
that I had said to my mother. I was almost sorry for what 
Ihad done to Madeline. I would not have done it over 
again. But, since it was done, I could not reinstate her in 
Mr. E.’s affections. Besides I was a little bit in love with 
him myself by that time. 

‘Madeline and I went to live in London with an aunt. 
My aunt of course knew nothing of the previous affair 
between Madeline and Mr. E., so I had to enter into no 
explanation. His devotion to me was sufficiently evident, 
and my aunt gave us every opportunity of meeting. In 
the June of the year following that in which I had first 
met him we were formally engaged, though we did 
not of course intend to marry until I was out of mourning 
for my parents,’ 


MR. TOOLE AND TOOLE’S THEATRE 


HE expiration of Mr. Toole’s lease of the theatre which 

has long been known as ‘Toole’s,’ brings to one’s 
mind many feelings of pleasure and regret, pleasure in the 
memory of many delightful parts delightfully played 
through a long series of years, regret at Mr. Toole’s leaving 
us, if even only for a time, in the character of manager as 
well as actor. The function of the actor-manager is a 
very difficult and very delicate one. It has been assumed 
of late years by a good many actors, with marked success, 
and this no doubt is a tribute to the assured and probably 
enduring influence of the drama upon life and manners. 
The thing in itself is, of course, no new thing; Garrick, 
Rich in a lesser sense, Macready, Phelps, were actor- 
managers, and all succeeded in a sense better than that of 
mere material success. After, or just falling in with, the 
time of Phelps came the period when the Wigans, Charles 
Kean, Charles Matthews, and others combined the duties 
of management with the burden of acting, but the theatre 
was then less the fashion than it is now. Mr. Toole took 
his theatre just at the time when the drama had regained 
the command, which it had for a period lost, over the 
thought and conversation of considerable people. He had 
everything to recommend him to public favour, the favour 
that he had already held for many years. He was genial 
and versatile, he could draw tears and command laughter, 
as he still can and as we hope he will long continue to do, 
and beyond this he had and has the curious quality 
possessed by some actors, among others by his friend 
Henry Irving, of inspiring his audiences with a strange 
sense of personal friendship. Mr. Toole’s powers as an 
actor have sometimes been underrated by critics, and that 
is partly because of that very magnetism, as the Americans 
call it, to which reference has just been made, and which 
may conceivably lead an actor to relying too much upon a 
known domination of personality and so neglecting, at 
times, the delicate shades of art, which are really familiar 
to him. His accomplishments are, it is not too much to 
say, extraordinary, and included in them is that of imi- 
tating Mr. Sims Reeves’s singing, which he has done at 
least once upon the stage, so that one marvels at the 
closeness of what is intended for a caricature, and is really 
an extraordinary likeness. The truth of that matter is, 
that Mr. Toole possesses in the middle register of the 
voice two or three notes which exactly resemble those of 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and that naturally Mr. Toole’s extra- 
ordinary skill in mimicry fills up the spaces where the 
notes are wanting in such a way that the imitation, always 
in perfect taste, goes as near as may be to perfection in 
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every sense. For the rest, I venture to quote from an 
article concerning Mr. Toole, written by myself in a book 
published in America, this short paragraph. 

‘As an actor, Mr. Toole at his best has no rival in his 
own way; and his range, as has been shown, is very far 
from being limited. When he chooses to personate a part 
which falls within this range, one recognises in him both 
art and genius. When, in the ordinary use of the word, he 
acts a part, without making a consistent impersonation of 
it from first to last, one admires a very unusual natural 
aptitude, backed by a thorough knowledge of the stage 
and its ways; and when it pleases him to be simply Mr. 
Toole in this or that make-up or dress, bent on amusing, 
who can help being amused ? 
his lighter efforts, and never without effect. 


He gags freely, but only in 
His position 
on the stage is unique, and admirably well-earned,’ 

w. Et. P, 


MAN TO MAN 


(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Grand Hotel, Brussels, 
3rd October, 1895. 
My pear Percy, 

Our expedition to the field of Waterloo was as 
complete a success as that of the Duke of Wellington. 
The party consisted of Miss Susie Macfearon, the de- 
lightful Wisconsin belle of whom I made mention in my 
last ; Miss Susie’s uncle, Senator Krugenheim, a gentle- 
man of German extraction ; Pompbéche and your humble 
rather during the 
drive from Brussels, having taken lager beer instead of 
coffee for breakfast, while Pompbéche did not quite like 
the raillery of Miss Susie, who kept addressing him as 
‘Napoleon,’ ‘ Marshal Ney,’ ‘Grouchy,’ ‘ Cambronne,’ and 


servant. The Senator was morose 


other historic appellations. However, he is always 
trop galant homme to make reprisals when engaged with 
a female privateer. So he parried her thrusts without 
attempting to ‘touch’ himself. 


climbed on to the box and endeavoured to get some 


For my own part, | 


conversation out of the driver, but he had no ideas above 
beer and potatoes. He vaunted the virtues of ‘ Lambic,’ 
‘Faro,’ and ‘Louvain,’ but allowed that his 
pleasure in life was to be able to consume ‘ Bass-pelel’ 
On the subject of tubers he 


greatest 


at the Tavern Anglaise. 
was quite as enthusiastic, and after pointing out that 
they supplied both food and schnapps, he concluded by 
erying, ‘And for what is Waterloo renowned throughout 
the entire world? For its potatoes!’ After that I 
returned to the body of the carriage and amuscd 
myself with watching Miss Susie’s attacks on Pomp- 
solid front. She for the nonce was the 
cavalry, and my friend the British squares. 


béche’s 
French 
After lunching at the inn, having duly inspected the 
museum, and bought sticks, photographs, bullets, bits of 
boots, etc., we ascended the Lion Mount under the guidance 
of a voluble little man who answered to the name of Petit- 
On the way up Pompbéche stopped and groaned. 
‘No,’ replied 


pouce. 
‘ Are you ill?’ asked Miss Susie anxiously. 
P. gravely pointing to the pedestal of the effigy, ‘I was 
only regretting that your countrymen should have neglected 
so valuable a space for advertising sewing-machines and 
Miss Susie said nothing, but the Senator 
glared furiously. It seems that he is president of a sewing- 
machine company. He was too breathless to speak. 
However, when we reached the summit and Petit-pouce 
was unfolding in a kind of lingua franca the plan of the 


heiresses.’ 


famous battle where George Osborne fell, Krugenheim 
developed an enormous interest in the doings of Bliicher. 
When the guide spoke of Picton the Senator observed, 
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‘What a pity Bliicher did not come up in time to save him.’ into a mess over the titles. 


At the mention of Hougoumont, he said, ‘I guess they 
wanted Bliicher and his Prussians there badly enough. 
Wellington was nobody, Bliicher a perfect god of war.’ I 
could see that Pompbéche was getting irritated. At last 
when Petit-pouce with many descriptive gestulations 
shouted: ‘And now the Empereur ’e cry, Sauve qui peut, 
Krugenheim interrupted him by exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Naturally. He saw Bliicher coming straight for him, 
and fled like a coward.’ ‘What!’ shouted Pompbéche, in 
so fierce a tone that the startled Senator, who was standing 
near the edge of the slope, slipped, lost his balance, and, 
in trying to save himself, seized hold of the unfortunate 
guide, and both rolled in tight embrace on to the plain 
below where they were picked up amid shrieks of laughter 
by a mob of those beggars and marauders who have been 
The Senator was 


save who can!’ 


encamped on the field ever since 1815. 
badly shaken and Petit-pouce frightened ; both very muddy, 
but neither could answer Pompbéche when he asked, ‘ If it 
was Napoleon who terrified you, why did not Bliicher 
come to your rescue?’ On the return journey I noticed 
that no one mentioned the name of Waterloo. 

This morning Pompbéche and I have been arranging 
the travelling citizens of the great Republic into groups. 
First of all there are the Americans who want to 
be thought English, who wear London-cut clothes 
and pointed boots, and talk about ‘our set’ and the 
‘dear Prince.’ But something always betrays their 
nationality: either a Saratoga trunk, which has got 
mixed with the European portmanteaux, or a Kohinoor 
stud, or an irrepressible desire for iced water. Then 
comes class number two, hordes of both sexes travelling 
under the supervision of Colonel Jonathan Q. Boss or 
Eix-judge Silas P. Dakotah, who ticks off his companions 
in a note-book every time that a meal is on hand 
or a drive to be taken. I cannot say that I love these 
parties. They do not enter a room, they storm it. They 
rend the air with nasal twang, or, what is worse, nasal 
laughter. At table dhote they grab every dish with a 
fierce determination to get their money’s worth; in the 
drawing- and reading-rooms they complacently annex 
all the publications, and in the smoking-room they 
make wofully bad shots at the spittoons. The ladies 
wear men’s caps and the gentlemen women’s brooches. 
Even when they are supposed to have _ retired 
to rest they fling up their windows and shout to one 
another queries and answers on all sorts of domestic ques- 
tions. Thirdly, there are the innocents abroad, not exactly 
of the Mark Twain type, but generally a mother and two 
daughters or an aunt and a niece, who go about with red 
guide-books and blue veils plaintively appealing for 
assistance from eligible bachelors, and as the dames and 
damsels are nearly always well-favoured they rarely want 
for cavaliers. I need scarcely say that they are 
thoroughly disliked and shunned by the British matron 
and spinster, for they have, in all innocence of course, a 
knack of seeing sights (aye, and of talking of them too) 
which are ‘tabu’ to our countrywomen. Fourthly, there 
are the male and female scientists who have apparently 
crossed the Atlantic with the sole object of seeing 
as many 
possible. 


reformatories as 
They carry ‘satchels’ and ‘grip sacks’ full of 
pamphlets and stationery, have pocket-books fitted with 
fountain 


hospitals, prisons, and 


pens and are nauseously well informed. 
Fifthly, there are the Kodakers who do nothing from 
morn till eve but take snapshots at all objects animate 
and inanimate. They are not particular as to what 
they fire at nor whether their photographs are correctly 
named. Last night for instance, Miss Susie Macfearon 
was showing me her Swiss plates. I saw that she had got 
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For instance, the Rigi was 
labelled ‘Mont Blanc,’ Tell’s Chapel ‘the Castle of 
Chillon,’ the Via Mala ‘ Mount St. Bernard,’ and so on. I 
pointed out these errors but the fair artist only laughed, 
‘The fact is,’ she said, ‘I got kinder mixed in these places 
and took the names out of Baedeker.’ ‘But,’ she added, 
with a saucy look in her turquoise eyes, ‘ I guess they won't 
know the difference at home.’ Last of all American 
types—we do not include the easy- 
going citizens of the States—are the Spread Eagle 
Patriots, the people who are afraid to walk about England 
for fear of falling over the cliffs, whose only object in 


commonplace 


coming to Eu-rope is to contrast the glorious freedom of 
their country with the miserable worm-eaten institutions 
of the swamped-out old world and who wear miniature 
stars and stripes in their buttonholes. They do not whip 
creation. They flog the poor thing till it falls down 
fainting, even as Uncle Tom did under the lash of Legree. 
To this division belongs Hannibal Hamilcar Hunks, whose 
opinion of Waterloo I recorded last week. Perhaps I 
might add a cadet corps of Transatlantic youth, ranging 
from sixteen downwards. I do not call them boys and 
girls, because I have never seen any of American birth in 
the old world. They are irritating, shrill, yelping little 
men and women in ‘knickers’ and short frocks, with a 
passionate liking for ‘loud’ jewellery and ice-creams and 
an infinite contempt for George Washington and his axe. 

I cannot make out why certain journals of the baser 
kind employ their dullest understanding in spreading false- 
hoods about the Duke of Cambridge, who is, to my mind, 
one of the truest and most straightforward men who have 
ever occupied a distinguished position with credit to them- 
selves and honour to their country. The last canard spread 
about His Royal Highness is that he has a ‘bitter dislike 
to pressmen.’ Let me give an instance of this antipathy, 
When the Duke, at great personal inconvenience, came to 
this very city from Homburg in order to inaugurate the 
Waterloo Memorial some three years ago, I was commis- 
sioned by a great London journal to attend the ceremony, 
and early on the day of the function called at the Hotel 
de L’Europe, where the Commander-in-Chief was staying, 
and sent in my card to Major Davidson, his aide-de-camp. 
Presently a muscular, well-proportioned gentleman came 
out into the corridor where I was standing and said, ‘Come 
in; the Duke would like to see you.’ He was smoking a 
briar-root pipe. So he ushered me into the presence of 
the Duke, who, breaking off his talk with Mr, Christopher 
Sykes, greeted me in the most cordial fashion, discussed 
all sorts of topics, seemed very proud of representing the 
British Army on this occasion, and, in reply to my request 
for a copy of his speech, said, ‘Oh, Major Davidson 
will give you that presently. But remember,’ he added 
with a laugh, ‘it’s my only copy.’ I looked at Major 
Davidson as I supposed. He was lolling on a sofa, and 
still pulling vigorously at his pipe. I thought he was 
the most off-hand aide-de-camp I had ever seen, especially 
as he never even addressed the Duke as ‘Sir.’ However, 
presently, a slim good-looking man, evidently a soldier, 
entered the room, ‘ Ah! Davidson,’ said the Duke, ‘ give 
Mr. “ Hal’? my speech, will you?’ The new comer 
opened a despatch box while my Major Davidson con- 
tinued to blow his tobacco. I asked the Duke by whom 
‘ Major Davidson,’ he replied, ‘ Mr. 
‘Oh! don’t put me in,’ said 
the pipe smoker. I had 
never met Captain Fitz-George before, but he proved to 
be as good a fellow as his brother the Colonel whom I have 
known for many years. And I left the Hotel with the 
only copy of the Duke’s speech to be passed over the 
wires to London before it was actually delivered at the 


he was accompanied. 
Sykes, Captain Fitz-George.’ 
Then the murder was out. 
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C-metery. That was the way in which the Commander- 
in Chief showed ‘his bitter dislike’ to a special corres- 
pondent, who may I presume be counted as a ‘ pressman.’ 
It seems to me that if the Recluse of Hawarden was 
capable of being Prime Minister at a grand old age, the 
Duke of Cambridge who is much younger might have 
continued to hold office for several years to come. 

I regret extremely to record the death of Harry Payne, 
the well-known clown. He was a most amiable man 
and very fond of children. When he was distributing 
crackers in the harlequinade he always used to try, as he 
told me, ‘to throw them to those who seemed to want 
them most.’ He and I had a standing joke. ‘ When is the 
pantomime coming off?’ I would ask about the middle of 
February. ‘ Look at my upper lip,’ he would invariably reply. 
If it was bristly then I knew that the great show would 
shortly end, if it was smooth then I recognised that there 
was still life in the pantomime. Harry Payne was very 
proud of his moustache and off the stage looked like an 
army officer. He was however devoted to his profession 
and bitterly resented the practice which obtained of late 
years at Drury Lane of playing the harlequinade before 
the opening. It is sad to reflect that no more ‘ Here we 
are again’ shall pass between him and—Yours ever, 

Hat (o’ tHE Wynp). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


Lerten have I seen anything like an adequate 
A account of those solid contributions to literary history 
and criticism which have secured for Mr. Saintsbury his 
Scotch professorship. These may be said to have begun in 
1882 with his Short History of French Literature, followed 
five years later by his History 0‘ Elizabethan Literature. 
Next came a volume of Essays in English Literature, 
another of Essays on French Novelists and another of 
A second series of the first of these 
is, I believe, in the press. So is Mr. Saintsbury’s 
History of Nineteenth-Century Literature. Among the most 
notable of his books of selections are the French Lyrics, 
Specimens of French Literature, English Prose Style, Political 
Verse, Political Pamphlets, and Defoe. He 
edited Herrick. Of the volumes to which he has prefixed 
‘Introductions or’ ‘ Prefaces’ 
At this 
‘introduction’ by 


Miscellaneous Essays. 


has also 
I have not space to tell. 
moment I see the announcement of an 
him to the Poems of Donne, and 
of a ‘preface’ by him to a Table Book of Prose and 
Verse. Weare also to have from him a condensation of 
Sir Charles We may assume that, having 
taken upon himself the duties of Professor, he will not in 
the future be so voluminous a contributor to the belles 
lettres as in the past. 


very 


Grandison. 


Again there are rumours of Government intentions as 
regards the Laureateship. Perhaps they are without 
foundation ; though, on the other hand, nothing is more 
likely than that the new Ministry is being urged, more or 
less actively, to appoint an official bard from the number 
of those whose battle-cry is ‘Queen and constitution.’ 
Speaking solely for myself, I should say, let the Laureate- 
ship expire brilliantly with Tennyson. But if a Laureate 
there must be, would it not be well to choose one who has 
never taken any part in political affairs and who therefore 
would be free from the attacks of political partisans ? Such 
a one we have in Mr. Austin Dobson, who, whatever his 
private views may be, has never descended into the public 
political arena. To praise his lyric work would be to do the 
superfluous thing ; more to the purpose is it to point out 
that all men unite in praising it, conceding especially that 
his talent is exactly that which fits a man to be and to 
succeed as a Court poet. His fancy is delicate, his taste 
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refined, his workmanship neat and finished. What more js 
wanted ? 

Talking of poetry: I see there is to be a volume of 
posthumous verse by the late Mr. Roden Noel, and 
another of selections from his total poetic output. This 
would seem to suggest that the deceased writer is growing 
in popularity. He had in him a good deal of poetry in 
the rough, to which, unfortunately, he rarely gave the 
necessary force and polish. Apparently he was extremely 
sensitive about his position as a bard. Quite accidentally 
I omitted from a book of mine, dealing generally with 
English literature, all reference to his publications ; and 
the oversight brought down upon me a letter from Mr, 
Noel, in which, while soundly rating me, he revealed 
a remarkably high appreciation of his own poetic powers, 
‘Vex not thou the poet’s soul,’ wrote Tennyson many 
years ago: it is certainly desirable not to vex that ‘fiery 
particle,’ if you can help it. . 

I should have thought that the public had had enough, 
for a time at least, of anthologies; but the cry is still 
they come. T'ommy and other Poems, it seems, is to be 
the title of a collection of humorous verse by living writers, 
A collection of this sort was made close upon twenty years 
ago, and is still, I believe, in print; but in the interval 
since 1876 fresh material of course has been accumulating. 
A good idea is that of the Songs and Ballads of Sports 
and Pastimes. Cricket songs have been collected before 
now, and the poetry of sports and pastimes for boys received 
a measure of attention in quite a recent volume: the 
subject, however, is well worthy of a volume all to itself. 
Mr. John Lane promises a whole series of anthologies ; and 
meanwhile I have just seen the first volume of the ‘ Warwick 
Library,’ which apparently will consist of anthologies of 
prose and verse, with ‘introductions’ by the respective 
editors. 

Let it be noted that the new edition of the Legends and 
Lyrics of Adelaide Procter (the Academy spells it Proctor, 
which of course is wrong) is to present some pieces not 
before included in that work. There is still a steady 
demand for Miss Procter’s verses. 

There was a time when many excellent people were 
curious to know the meaning of the mystic letters, 
‘A.L.0.E.,’ which appeared on the title-page of so many 
well-intentioned stories for young persons. When they 
were told that the letters meant ‘A Lady of England’ 
they were in some cases incredulous; which was not 
surprising, for the pseudonym was certainly one of exceeding 
breadth and vagueness. A Lady of England is now the 
title under which the ‘ Life and Letters’ of the worthy 
in question, by name ‘Charlotte Maria Tucker,’ will be 
published shortly. 

Yet another novelist has gone to Scripture for a title. 
The Imagination of their Hearts, is, of course, a phrase in the 
Magnificat. George Fleming promises a book called 
For Plain Women Only. But is that a wise selection ’ 
How can one expect ladies to ask for it at the libraries / 

One of the Royal Navy Handbooks which Commander 
Robinson (naval editor of the Army and Navy Gazette) is 
editing for Messrs. Bell will be on the topic of ‘ Torpedoes, 
Torpedo Boats, and Torpedo Warfare.’ The writer is 
Lieut. G. E. Armstrong, editor of the Globe. Mr. Arm- 
strong is a thorough master of the subject he has chosen, 
of which indeed he obtained much practical knowledge 
while he was on active duty in the Navy. His book will 
be the first that has been devoted to the topic, and 
will be especially notable for the account it will give of the 
composition and working of the Whitehead torpedo, of 
which little is publicly known. The value of the volume 
will be greatlv heightened by the new diagrams and other 
drawings by which it will be illustrated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS 


[To the Editor of Zhe Na‘ional Observer] 
The Temple, 2nd October, 1895. 

S1R,—I daresay you were rather startled when you read in 

a morning paper at the close of last week, that in the opinion 
of a majority of the Cabinet the psychological moment had at 
length arrived for attempting a reform of the House of Lords 
upon the lines indicated by the inspired writer. Cicero in his 
treatise, De Divinatione et Fato, relates how greatly Cato mar- 
velled that one Aarusfex did not laugh in the face of another 
when heJmet him. An evening paper, however, of the same 
political complexion as that which contained the pronounce- 
ment gravely commented on the momentous utterance. Both 
journals are, I believe, in error in attributing to the Unionist 
Government an intention to meddle with the attractive wares 
which the General Election left—in a somewhat damaged con- 
dition—upon the hands of the Gladstonian party. The object 
of the journals in question, however, may only have been an 
educational and disciplinary one. That view is strengthened 
by their invitation to their party to make up their mind—if one 
can speak of the mind of the Gladstonian party in the singular 
number—upon a hypothetical project. Such a course of train- 
ing might have its uses, and might even in the course of time 
produce a similarly desirab'e consummation with respect to 
some actual issue. 

As regards the particular subject mooted, I am inclined to 
think, viewing it in a practical light, that the Gladstonian 
party may spare themselves the painful effort for some time to 
come. The psychological moment has not in my belief, arrived 
when the Unionist Government will be prepared to save the 
water-logged vessel of Radicalism-cum-Separatism by trans- 
ferring to their own barque a highly dangerous cargo. An 
individual excursus into a sp2zculative field is an entirely differ- 
ent matter. The ‘prominent Conservative peer,’ who has 
chosen such a strange confidant, may conceivably initiate a 
highly interesting academic discussion upon the subject of the 
reform of the House of Lords. It will be rather difficult, it is 
true, to say much that is new, but if the inspired writer has 
correctly shadowed forth the line which the peer in question 
has in his mind, novelty will not be a leading feiture of it. We 
may comfort ourselves, however, by remembering the dictum of 
Lord Beaconsfield, that the originality of a subject is in its 
treatment. 

The discussion initiated in the House of Lords by Lord 
Rosebery in 1884, and again in 1888, together with the debates 
which occurred in the latter year upon Lord Dunraven’s House 
of Lords Constitution Bill and Lord Salisbury’s Life Peers and 
Discontinuance of Writs Bills, has practically exhausted the 
subject. For originality of thought, depth of argument and 
brilliance of dialectic, those debates are not likelyto be surpassed 
by any future ones which may arise upon the question. To the 
above-mentioned debates in the Lords may be added several 
which have occurred in the House of Commons, especially a 
very interesting debate in 1888, in which Mr. George Curzoa 
took part. If we further add quite a wealth of articles in 
periodicals, together with the famous revolt of the eldest sons, it 
will be apparent that there is very little chance of throwin any 
new light upon the issues to be determined. 

As is well known the plan which was foreshadowed by Lord 
Rosebery in 1884 and 1888, and crystallised into the form of a 
Bill by Lord Dunraven in the latter year, assumed as its main 
principle the advisability of broadening the basis of the House 
of Lords. That idea had long previously commended itself in 
the abstract to the mind of Lord Salisbury. In the often quoted 
speech which the present Prime Minister delivered in 1869 upon 
Earl Russell's Life Peerage Bill he uttered the pregnant 
criticism, ‘The deficiency which may be recognised in the 
constitution of the House of Lords is this, that we want a 
larger infusion from those large classes among whom is to be 
found so much of the wealth and power of the country. We 
belong too much to one class, and the consequence is that, with 
respect to a large number of questions we are too much of one 
mind.’ There, to my thinking, is the sum and epitome of all 
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the criticisms which have been lavished upon the House of 
Lords. But it is one thing to discern the defect, another thing 
to devise suitable means, if such exist or can be called into 
existence, to remedy it. Non? of the various proposals which 
have been made have met with any great degree of favour, and 
hence a doubt or suspicion arises, when the list of eminent 
men who have cudgelled their brains without marked success 
is run through, whether an end desirable in itself is actually 
possible of attainment, at all events upon any extensive scale. 
We have a scriptural illustration of the effect observed when 
new wine was put into the old bottles in use in ancient times, and 
some of us may have realised th2 futility of adding new material 
in the hope of enhancing the effect of that which is old. We 
do not want to change what is ancient and venerable, and may 
be serviceable, for that which is tawdry and may be an object 
of diminished consideration. We know what the House of 
Lords as it exists means ; we know its virtues and its failings, 
and we know its traditions. Whether we agree with the late 
Professor Freeman or not as to the great antiquity of the 
House of Lords as a legislative body, we know at least that it 
has behind it centuries of patriotic service and dignified asso- 
ciations. Might it not conceivably be more fitting to close the 
volume of its history than to engraft upon it novel and 
possibly incongruous elements, in effect converting it into a 
new body under an ancient name? In any reform of the 
House of Lords a consideration of the great dignity attaching 
to the assembly should in my opinion be a primary and even a 
determining factor. 

Glancing at the suggestions which have been made for the 
introduction into the Hou:e of Lords of representatives of 
various interests, one is inclined to remark—why should those 
particular interests be represented and not others also? Ifthe 
House of Lords is in future to rest the defence of its existence 
upon the breadth of its foundations the question suggests itself, 
Is any half-measure likely to attain the object in view? If not, 
does not the proposal zfso factostandcondemned? Again, if it 
is impossible so to widen the basis of the House as to include 
representatives of every class and every interest which has 
attained to political power, or if to do so would be unadvisable, 
we may after all be driven back upon the conviction that it is 
best to leave the constitution of the House as it is, with the 
exception perhaps of an increase in the number of life peers 
entitled to sit in it. This latter change might be beneficial, 
could do no harm, and might do something to soothe the 
susceptibilities of those who abhor an anomaly. Tne word 
‘anomaly’ leads me to remark that in my op‘nion far too 
prominent importance has been attached to that ‘bogey’ in 
discussions upon the position of the House of Lords. Why are 
you to meddle with or overturn an institution which on the 
whole has worked well, because you can apply the word 
‘anomalous’ to its existence in the constitution? If you donot 
think it has worked well, you would amend or abolish it upon 
that precise ground, and not because the word ‘anomalous’ 
might be properly applicable to its position. Why then if it 
has worked well should you say, ‘Oh! we must tinker at our con- 
stitution because the word “anomaly” ruffles susceptibilities.’ 
That appears to me to be neither a very statesmanlike nor a 
very courageous attitude to adopt and to have recourse to it 
as the inspired organ would have us do at the very moment 
when a factitious agitation has received a staggering blow 
would, it appears to me, be still more open to condemnation. 

The fact is that the relations between the two Houses depend 
very much upon the disposition of the leaders of them. When 
it is the avowed object of a Government to bring ‘forward 
measures designed for the purpose of bringing odium on the 
second chamber ; when a whole line of policy is adopted with 
the object of causing the House of Lords to stink in the nostrils 
of the nation, the relations between the two Houses are not 
likely to be smooth and comfortable. But I can remem>er the 
time when the House of Lords, guided by Lord Beaconsfield, 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Cairns, and afterwards by the last- 
named ‘peers, though on occasions differing widely from the 
House of Commons, guided at that time by Mr. Gladstone, 
never failed to compose the differences which arose with the 
elective Chamber in a statesmanlike manner, remembering that 
no prejudices should be allowed to retard the public good. 
There were sacrifices of preferences made upon both sides, but 
upon the whole the nation prospered and progressed, Met in 
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statesmanlike spirit of that kind who will affirm that the action 
of the House of Lords under the guidance of Lord Salisbury 
and the Duke of Devonshire will not admit of similar results ? 

Regard for your space, Sir, prevents me from touching in this 
letter upon any but broad considerations. In conclusion, how- 
ever, I am anxious to express my own conviction that the rdé/e 
of the House of Lords is properly as it were a judicial one. On 
this account I regret the disproportion of the parties as they at 
present exist in the House. I should be glad if, as contro- 
versies which, as I hold, have been unnecessarily exacerbated 
gradually die out, the House of Lords would view the measures 
which come up to it less in a party sense than has sometimes 
been the case, and more in the impartial spirit which, as I 
think, should animate a second chamber. I should desire to 
see the work of the House of Commons treated with great 
respect and consideration, both on account of the origin of the 
body which has produced it, and also on account of the amount 
of labour which 1s inseparable from the passage of measures 
through the popular chamber. I believe for my own part less 
in organic change than in the reign of a sweet and reasonable 
spirit as the best means to advance the national welfare. 

In the remarks I have made I have expressed the general 
impression which twenty years’ observation at close quarters of 
the work of the House of Lords has impressed upon my mind. 
I in no sense hold a brief for the House of Lords as at present 
constituted, but I have the pride which I think all my country- 
men should feel in the history and traditions of the House, and 
I should be sorry if the desire of the ves move were to impair 
the dignified associations which cluster round it. 

My hope, Sir, is that a correspondence may ensue in the 
National Observer wpon the question as it presents itself to 
various minds. It is one upon which men may well and 
reasonably differ, and therefore it is one upon which discussion 
may be healthy and advantageous.—I am, etc., 

CECIL COWPER. 





TRIUMPH (HAURAK!I).—Triumph shares have been actively dealt in, and 
the market has been the stronger by reason of the fact that large orders 
have come from New Zealand for the acquisition of these securities, where 
their value is well known. It appears that the popularity of the under- 
taking has extended to Paris, as une hundred thousand ‘’Triumphs’ were 
being acquired by an eminent firm of French financiers at 7s. each. ‘The 
property covers thirty acres, which are intersected by reefs ; the main lode 
which has been cut being from 10 to so feet in width, and from which at 
once can be won about a million tons of ore. Mr. Thomas, the engineer, 
reports that 53 tons of general quartz, with 381 ounces of selected speci- 
mens, gave a yield of 7 ounces of melted gold to the ton. Triumph shares 
now stand at 7s., and should advance to double that price. [5418] 

A NEW venture, which is already exciting considerable interest, is about 
to be launched under the title of Adler’s Consolidated Mining and Land 
Corporation, Limited. The capital is half a million, but only 250,000 
shares of £1 each are at present to be issued; while of these 107,500 are 
set aside for working capital. The assets acquired, representing Mr. W. 
H. Adler's interests in Langlaagte, Vogelstruisfontein, Klippoortje, and 
other well-known mining companies, ure of considerable value, and practi- 
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cally assure the great success of the undertaking. There are 130 undivided 
claims, and the terms upon which these have been acquired give a market 
value to the shares of £5 each. Barnato’s Consolidated, the capital of 
which is just double, are quoted at £5 10s., and we shall probably see 
Adler's shares at a similar level. [5419] * oe 


PREECE’S HAURAKI.—The dealings in the shares of Preece's Hauraki 
have during the last few days become a feature of the Stock Exchange 
es a - ° 5 
Mining Market. The company possesses a property covering 215 acres jn 


what is becoming one of the most celebrated goldfields in the world, 
namely the Coromandel Geldfield in the district of Hauraki, Ney 
Zealand. The mine lies immediately south of, and close to, the 
enormously rich Hauraki Gold Mine, whose last return showed a produc. 
tion of 15 oz. of gold to the ton. Captain Argall, the manager of the 
Kapanga, another rich and well-known mine in the neighbourhood, says 
‘ The same reef system traverses both places.’ In fact, the Hauraki and 
Preece’s Hauraki are in the same geological formation. The Preece’s 
Hauraki ‘property has a distinguished reputation. It ison record that 
a small party of diggers from 2} tons of ore taken from Preece’s Hauraki 
extracted 263 oz. of gold, while a large number of specimen stones have 
been won, one stone yielding no less than 8 oz. of gold to the pound, 
Considering that Hauraki shares are at sco per cent. premium, it is not 
too much to expect that the 5s. shares of Preece’s Hauraki which are now 
5s. gd. should at least be double that price in the immediate future. [5420 

BEACONSFIELD DIAMOND SHARES.—As the price of De Beers shares 
rises on the Stock Exchange, Beaconsfield follow suit. This fis only 
logical, since an advance in the price of diamonds must affect each security 
equally as the profits of both corporations depend on the price obtained 
for the precious stones. Beaconsfields during the last few days have risen 
more rapidly, in proportion to their price, than the shares of their big 
brother De Beers. ‘The price of Beaconsfield Diamond shares has gone 
up during the last fortnight over 25 per cent., while De Beers have only 
risen equal to about 1o per cent. As a matter of fact, there is far more 
room for a further rise in Beaconsfields, as, unlike De Beers, it is unencum- 
bered by mortgage debentures or preference charges. Its paid-up capital 
is only £70,000. Its present rate of production is equal to over 100 per 
cent. per annum on the capital. Its output in diamonds is likely to largely 
increase in value, for the mines have already sent out a regular supply of 
fine diamonds. One great gem realised £3000, and another /1000, 
seaconsfields are among the best shares in the mining market, and are an 
excellent purchase, both for investment and speculation—facts which 
should send the shares rapidly upwards in price. [5421] 

JACKSON GOLDFIELDs LIMITED,—The news that comes from the Jack- 
son Goldfields is in every way satisfactory. A fortnight since a cablegram 
was received that the gold reefs had been cut at 160 feet depth. Since 
then further information comes to hand that the mine is now in perfect 
working order and that crushing commenced on October 1st. From the 
experience gained from the adjacent mines on both sides of the Jackson 
property it is learnt that the gold ore increases in richness in proportion to 
depth. The Jackson property has at command a 6o0-stamp mill anda 
plant lacking nothing in regard to the ends required. A system has been 
organised in respect to labour, machinery, raising, treating and crushing 
the gold ore which has in view a production regulated by the most 
economical methods. At an immense expense a great waterway has been 
especially constructed to supply hydraulic power to the mines for all 
purposes, and afford every facility for washing the ore. ‘The gold reef 
which is calculated to be not less than 60 feet in width as the hanging wall 
had not been approached at 46 feet turns out an ore which can be milled 
and treated with great facility. We have in this mine a combination of 
conditions which will make it a gold producer and dividend payer, persis- 
tent, reliable, and ever increasing. ‘The 5s. shares fully paid at 3s. their 
present price are a cheap purchase, and seving the intrinsic worth they 
represent they should rapidly rise to a considerable premium, [ 5422, 





The Prospectus of this Company will be Advertised in full Monday and Tuesday next and the Lists 
will close Wednesday morning. 





The Mines and Banking Corporation, Limited, invite Subscriptions 
for the undermentioned Issue. 


The Subseription List will Open at 10 o’clock on Monday, the Seventh day of October, and Close at 12 o’elock 
noon, on Wednesday, the Ninth day of October instant, for both Town and Country; the Working Capital 


having been guaranteed. 


UNITED AFRICAN 


COLLIERIES, Ltd. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890. 


CAPITAL =- 


£175,000 


In 175,000 Shares of £1 each. The Working Capital is £50,000, the whole of which 
has been guaranteed. 
Payable 26 on Application, 2/6 on Allotment, and the balance will be payable in Calls of 2/6 each at 
intervals of not less than Three Months. 


Directors: 
LORD HENRY FITZGERALD, 36 Ashley Gardens, S.W. 
THE Hon. EDGAR FORESTER, 54 Seymour Street, Portman Square, W, 
COLONEL GEORGE SWINTON, R.E., Parklands, Surbiton. 
*CARL VON BUCH, Chairman of the United African Lands, Limited. 
*JOHN S. SAWREY, Managing Director of the United African Lands, Limited. 


* Directors representing the Shareholders of the United African Lands, Limited, who will join the Board after Allotment. 
Bankers—PARR’S BANKING COMPANY anp THE ALLIANCE BANK, LIMITED, Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 
Solicitors—BLAIR & W. B. GIRLING, 1 Wool Exchange, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

Broker—G. C. HOWARD, 16 Tokenhouse Yard, and Stock Exchange, E.C. 

Consulting Engineer—G. HAMILTON LLOYD, A.M.I.C.E., M.I.M.M., 20 Bucklersbury, E.C. 
Auditors—JARVIS & CO., Chartered Accountants, 5 Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall Street, E.C, 


Secretary and Offices—J. A, SCRIVENER, M.A., 20 Bucklersbury, London, E,C, 
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REVIEWS 
THE CHITRAL CAMPAIGN 


The Chitral Campaign, a Narrative of Events in Chitral, 
Swat and Bajour. By H.C. THOMSON. London: Heine- 


mann. 


Sir Robert Low’s farewell order to the Chitral Relief Force, 
on its demobilisation last week, places on record his high appre- 
ciation of the services of the troops composing it. What these 
services were and how deservedly they merited such commen- 
dation is plainly, comprehensively and effectively set forth by 
Mr. Thomson, who accompanied the force as correspondent. 
Starting with the death of the ‘Great’ Mehtar Aman-ul-Mulk 
in 1892, he traces the course of events culminating in the 
assassination of Nizam-ul-Mulk, the assumption of the Mehtar- 
ship by Amir-ul-Mulk, the invasion of Chitral, at his invitation, 
by Umra Khan of Jandol, and the resulting beleaguerment of 
the British agent, Dr, Robertson, and his escort by the followers 
of this chieftain and the Chitrali partisans of the Pretender Sher 
Azful. The story of the siege of the Chitral fort, with its keen 
struggle of European skill against Oriental strategy, its record 
of daring and of suffering, its dashing exploits and stern endu- 
rance, its assaults and sorties, its mining and countermining, is 
told in detail with force and fluency. Ensuing chapters describe 
the advance of Edwardes and Fowler from Mastuj, their 
defence of Reshun, their treacherous capture under a flag of 
truce by Mahomed Isa Khan, and the sore disaster that befell 
Ross and Jones ard their Sikhs at Karagh. Colonel Kelly’s 
masterly march from Gilgit to Chitral by the Shandur Pass is 
next dealt with and fittingly contrasted with Gourko’s much- 
vaunted passage of the Balkans. An advance of 350 miles in 
thirty-five days in inclement weather, over ground so broken 
and snow-encumbered as to necessitate the carrying of the 
guns by hand, and in the teeth of a numerically superior and 
daring foe, who had twice to be dislodged from cleverly devised 
and strongly constructed fortifications, is a feat that has scarcely 
been rivalled in warfare since the days of Hannibal. The 
engagements at Chaklewat and at Nisa Gol, identified as the 
Nysa of Alexander the Great, are ably illustrated by sketches 
by Lieutenant Beynon, giving a better notion than could be 
conveyed by words alone of the great natural strength of the 
enemy’s positions. Mr. Thomson then takes up the narration 
of the march of the main expedition from Mardan, the forcing 
of the difficult and obstinately defended Malakand Pass, the 
brilliant passage of the Swat river at Chakdara, the sharp 
fighting on the Panjkara, the final skirmish at Goban, the 
collapse of Umra Khan’s resistance, and the splendid struggle 
of Gataker’s brigade through the Lowari Pass and on to Chitral. 
Disclaiming any appreciation of the campaign from a military 
standpoint, he has noted incidentally several of its lessons. 
The weight of artillery in a contest against hillmen is empha- 
sised. By virtue of his guns alone was Colonel Kelly enabled to 
force his way to Chitral in the teeth of a confident and till then 
conquering foe. Stress too is laid on the excellent service 
rendered by the star shells, in not only revealing the position 
of the enemy during the nocturnal engagement on the Panjkara 
river, but in cowing, according to their own admission, their 
projected assault on the Guides’ camp, and it is urged that a 
portable search-light apparatus would be of great value in 
frontier expeditions, in which such night attacks are always to 
be expected. Recent work done by naval expeditions dis- 
patched inland from the African coast and equipped with ship’s 
search-lights fully bears out this view. The advantage too of 
the employment in hill warfare of some handier means of trans- 
port for a wounded man than the stiff, heavy and unwieldy 
doolie is also pointed out, and a note made of the device of 
Surgeon-Major Sherwin, whereby this appliance is converted 
into something like a hammock slung toa pole. It would seem 
though that the story of Abercromby and the Highlander’s 
blanket has been forgotten. It is also made evident that the 
theoretical and practical knowledge of fortification acquired by 
Captain Townsend, though a cavalry officer, alone enabled the 
garrison of Chitral to hold an obsolete and dilapidated fort 
against an immensely superior force. Hence Mr. Thomson 
justly argues in favour of a general military training for officers 
required to act like ours as isolated pioneers on the outskirts 
of the empire. Of perhaps yet greater moment is the knowledge 
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acquired of the effects of the Lee Metford bullet in action, which 
are scarcely satisfactory. It cannot be depended upon to stop 
a man, the wound it inflicts being often insignificant. The net 
result of Mr. Thomson’s observations was that at a very short 
range of two to three hundred yards, it has a kind of explosive 
action, causing a large and jagged wound and pulverising any 
bone it comes into contact with. But at a medium range it 
merely makes a small clean wound and will drill a bone without 
even splintering it. Ata very long range, however, the wound 
is again larger and more jagged. Sir Robert Low’s high 
tribute to the ‘ followers’ of the army is amply endorsed by Mr. 
Thomson, who especially recognises the efficiency of the 
Imperial Service Transport trains voluntarily placed at the 
disposal of the Government by the Maharajahs of Gwalior and 
Jeypore. 

In his account of the strictly military operations Mr. Thomson 
has drawn largely on the official reports, but has throughout 
supplemented them with additional information respecting 
placesiand people. His revelations of a region hitherto inacces- 
sible to Europeans on account of the natural formation of the 
country and the studied self-isolation of its inhabitants, whose 
proud boast it was that their ‘ purdah’ had never been uplifted, 
are of undoubted value. The Chitralis, who are Aryans and not 
Pathans, and who speak a distinct language of their own called 
Khowar, appear to him ‘a merry, lively people, with exceedingly 
pleasant, frank, open faces.’ They are moderately dirty in 
person, and rather more so in their houses. They are great 
swimmers, and will jump without hesitation into the swiftest 
current, usually, however, making use as a support of a skin 
which they carry in readiness to inflate as required. If, indeed, 
they did not they would often find themselves cut off from their 
homes, for the local rivers rise very suddenly and come down 
with great violence. They are keen sportsmen, ¢00d shots, and 
bold riders, thinking nothing of swimming a horse across a 
swollen torrent. Although Mohammedans, they are very fond 
of dogs, and hawking is a favourite pastime of the rich, but the 
great national game is polo. Every village has a polo ground, 
and the Chitralis play for hours at a time, the village band being 
in attendance, and piping and drumming furiously during the 
exciting moments of the game. After this there are tea and 
dancing, the losing side having to caper for the delectation of 
the winners and the populace. The ponies are generally small 
and underfed, but they are exceedingly wiry and can go great 
distances. The airs of the Chitrali songs, of which several 
specimens are given, are described as ‘rather pretty, with a 
good deal of wild melody, and not at all like the monotonous 
nasal drone of the Hindustani songs.’ They are all love songs, 
and even during the siege a body of musicians employed to 
cover the noise of the miners at work kept discoursing a most 
sentimental ditty, in which the beloved?damsel is compared to 
abulbul. The said damsels, like those of our own East, wear 
their hair in a low fringe over the forehead, as set forth in the 
following lines : 

In the spring time, in the spring time, 
When the leaves and grass are green, 
With thy black fringe o’er thy forehead 
Thou, my little love, art seen ; 
Singing gaily like a bulbul, 
Like a myna clear and true. 
Ah! why don't they give thee to me, 
Without thee what can I do? 


Fruit is extensively grown, and men and women are fond of 
decking themselves with the flowers with which their valleys 
abound. The bulk of the Chitralis are slaves, belonging abso- 
lutely to the adamszadas or nobles. They can be sold anywhere 
in Chitral, but not out of Chitral except by permission of the 
Mehtar. Hence whilst the common folk would gladly welcome 
British influences, the adamzadas naturally resist it, it being 
believed all over the Hindu Khush that we always try to 
abolish slavery wherever we go. In Dir and Jandol the tribes- 
men are all free Pathans. They pay no rent for their land, but 
have to render homage to the Khan on his accession and to 
send one meinber of each household to accompany him when 
he goes forth to war. They wear the Pathan garb, a white or blue 
skull cap with a cotton pugaree wound round it, a white shirt, 
a loose embroidered waistcoat worn unbuttoned, very full 
pyjamas, and green shoes with turned-up toes. A man’s 
chief ornaments are his gun and cartridge belt, which are 
never laid aside, for blood feuds are common, and shooting on 
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sight an accomplishment. The women go about with un- 
covered faces, and mingle quite freely with the men, amongst 
whom it appears Mohammedan fanaticism is by no means 
carried to the pitch generally supposed. In the Swat valley, 
which was found to be exceedingly fertile, the people soon 
began to show a friendly feeling and to bring in sheep, fowls 
eggs, and milk for sale. The land here is divided into lots, 
which are regularly exchanged at fixed intervals amongst the 
tribal sub-divisions. Mr. Thomson also met some inhabitants 
of that mysterious region Kafiristan. He describes them as ‘a 
queer, wild-looking race, very dirty and unkempt, but with a 
certain little [? lithe] grace of movement and figure.’ They 
cherish an implacable hatred for their Mohammedan neigh- 
bours, these continually making raids into their country to 
carry off their women, whom they highly esteem for their 
beauty. The Kafirs naturally retaliate, but are handicapped in 
the matter of weapons, having only bows and arrows and 
peculiarly shaped daggers {with a cross hilt and straight blade. 
Their plan is to lie in wait for Mohammedan ttravellers and to 
steal on them and stab them in their sleep. When they have 
killed a certain number they are entitled to wear a blue scarf 
round their waists, and until a man has scored at least one 
victim no girl will marry him. Some of their tribes wear only 
goatskins, but those adjoining Chitral boast short tunics of 
woven goats-hair with a broad red binding. The men shave 
their heads with the exception of a tuft left on the crown like 
the Redskin’s scalp lock, but the women affect a quaint and 
curious headgear. A singular feature is that they sit on stools 
instead of squatting on their heels like the natives of India. 
They are generally supposed to be descendants of an ancient 
Aryan race driven by Mohammedan invasion from more fertile 
valleys into the inaccessible fastnesses in which they now dwell, 
and are pure idolaters, worshipping Imbra the creator and 
Gish the war-god. Kafiristan is, as Mr. Thomson points out, a 
region of manifest interest, for now that ‘the point of greatest 
strategetic importance’ has been shifted from Gilgit to Chitral, 
it is of vital moment to know whether there are any easy passes 
into or out of it, and whether it may not be after all the true 
key to the position. Timour, it is true, was unable to overrun 
or subdue it after repeated efforts, but it is contended that 
Alexander the Great, starting from Balkh, came down through 
Western Kafiristan to the Kunar river near Jellalabad, and 
followed that stream to Chitral. 

Justice is done by Mr. Thomson to Umra Khan, who when 
viewed by eyes unbleared by Western prejudice stands out a 
decidedly fine specimen of the Oriental adventurer. To con- 
demn him because he began by shooting his elder brother is to 
set oneself in opposition to the fundamental rules governing 
succession in the East. As his mother pertinently observed at 
the time to the men of Jandol : ‘Is it not sufficient for you that 
one of my sons shall reign over you? Surely it is for them to 
decide amongst themselves which it shall be. 7%atis no con- 
cern of yours!’ So, binding the pugaree around his head as 
an emblem of rule, Umra became Khan of Jandol, got together 
a hundred well-drilled, well-paid men, many of them deserters 
from our Indian regiments, armed with Sniders and Martinis, 
raised a troop of horse, the only cavalry in Swat, and began to 
extend his sway as hundreds have done before him. He joined 
a son of the Akhoond of Swat in an attack on the Khan of Dir, 
and after securing a slice of the latter’s territory for himself 
turned on his ally. He played the same game again with the 
Khan of Asmar as his catspaw, but though he obtained the 
remainder of Dir the Ameer of Afghanistan interposed and 
obliged him to relinquish his grip on Asmar. But he soon 
found a pretext to quarrel with the Swatis and to impose his 
authority over Bajour, whilst his connection by marriage with 
the Mehtars of Chitral no doubt tempted him to put a finger 
into the pie in which it got so sorely burnt. Still, though it has 
been taken for granted that he was concerned in the murder of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, there is no evidence of this whatever. Locally 
he was a popular ruler, being able to protect his own people 
from raids, whilst his strict devotion to religion gave him influ- 
ence over neighbouring tribes. But though a devout Moham- 
medan, he is by no means a harsh fanatic, and his generous 
conduct to Edwardes and Fowler stands out in marked contrast 
to the treachery and cruelty of his fellows. When they were 
brought to him as prisoners he treated them well, took them 
out walking and hawking with him, restored Edwardes his 
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sword, which had been sent on as a present to himself } 
Mahomed Isa Khan, and profferred them the contents of the 
captured hospital with the remark, ‘I know that Sahibs find jt 
very hard to get on without wine, and if you can find any 
amongst these bottles you are welcome to it.’ Finally he sent 
them unharmed into Sir Robert Low’s camp at Sado, and also 
released the Sepoys captured with them, acts of forbearance so 
rare amongst Pathans as to have aroused in India a feeling 
not only of astonishment but of respect. Indeed, Mr. Thomson, 
following the lines of the Scots minister who prayed even for 
‘the puir deil,’ pleads that an attempt should be made to obtain 
his release from the Ameer, even if it be not deemed expedient 
to give him back Jandol. But in the East nothing should sur. 
prise us, as witness the action of Mahomed Shah his younger 
brother, established by him as Khan at Dir. After his defeat 
by us at Chakdara, Mahomed Sharif, the exiled Khan, quickly 
seized on not only his own former territory but his fugitive 
rival’s wives. This seemed to Mahomed Shah such an ip. 
tolerable action that he wrote threatening that if they were not 
given up to him at once he would proceed to Calcutta and lay 
the matter before the Company Bahadur. Rather a quaint 
appeal from a man in arms against us, but a notable expression 
of native appreciation of our unfaltering justice. Finally, Mr, 
Thomson may be congratulated on his book. His arrangement 
of subject-matter is at times a trifle chequered, exercising the 
reader’s apprehension in a series of knight’s leaps from black 
to white paragraphs, but this does not prevent his penning 
straightforward sentences with easy fluency. 


THE WONDERFUL VISIT 


The Wonderful Visit. By H. G, WELLS, author of the 7ime 
Machine. London: Dent. 


Mr. Wells’s book is full of imagination and of matter, and to 
say that is to say a good deal. Where it goes wrong is in 
manner, and that ina rather curious way. Curious because it 
is a little surprising that so gifted a writer should not have 
recognised and observed the difference between fantastic and 
actual stories. That is, the ‘asides’ of which Mr. Thackeray 
was fond were by no means out of place in a novel repre- 
senting things as they are with a singular power. The 
kind of confidence established between the author and his 
readers had in such a case no jarring effect. It was as if, 
magnis componere parva, Guignol should interrupt his dialogue 
to explain that he is more a creature thanacreator. (Whether 
Mr. Thackeray underrated his creative powers in these 
‘asides’ and by doing so lost a certain amount of estima- 
tion with stupid people is another matter.) But in a purely 
and frankly impossible tale it is not well for the narrator 
to put in parentheses which show that he is conscious of 
certain absurdities in his narration. This was a fault—one 
of very, very few—in Mr. Louis Stevenson’s writing. When 
he had done with Prince Florizel he wiote, in effect, that 
the prince was done with, for the romancer’s purpose, and 
might therefore go rolling into space. Here, as in Mr, Wells's 
book, is a want of artistic feeling. It is bad enough that by 
modern custom Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello have to come down 
to the footlights and talk to the audience privately in the 
character of Mr. This or That, who is still costumed as the hero 
of a great and stirring tragedy. It is in some ways even worse 
that an exactly parallel practice should spread in literature. 
Supposing that Mr. Wells’s story had been intentionally mere 
extravaganza—it is not ; there is a really tragic note in it—no 
reasonable critic could object to the author’s occasional speeches, 
to borrow a theatre phrase, @ /a cantonnade. Nothing, indeed, 
in the case of a purely humorous flight of fancy would be more 
appropriate. Mr. Wells's book, though it certainly is not want- 
ing ia humorous perception, has in it so much subject for 
thought that one cannot but deplore such a slip in artistic 
sense. 

The notion of an angel descending upon a well-meaning but 
stupid vicar who, being an ornithologist and also that accursed 
thing a ‘collector,’ shoots him and breaks his wings, taking 
him for a strayed flamingo, is ingenious enough. Also it is 
ingenious and true to show how the vicar, in spite of his crass- 
ness, has such gentlemanlike feelings as make him naturally 
behave as well as possible to so strange a guest thrown on his 
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hands bya chance to which the author’s art gives an odd air of 
possibility. And this, with other things, makes the mistake on 
which we have dwelt the more remarkable. Mr. Wells shows 
a perfect sense of art in calling his chief person an ‘angel,’ and 
allowing him to say that he comes from Angel-land, and to 
describe certain peculiarities of the place, and then letting him 
say no more, so that the fact of his being called an angel can 
scarcely offend any person’s ideas or convictions. Also Mr. Wells 
shows a true and pleasant power of humour, with perhaps too 
marked a touch of doctrinatire work, in describing the effect 
which the angel’s visit has upon the curate’s wife and the 
curate and all the busybodies in the parish. Therefore, as said 
before, we more regret having to find any fault. The fact remains 

and by acritic who has had any training the fact cannot be 
doubted—that Zhe Wonderful Visit is a book of mark and a 
book to be read. 


MADAGASCAR ONCE AGAIN 


Two Years in Madagascar. By Colonel F. C. MAUDE, 
V.C., C.B. London: Chapman. 


Colonel Maude’s new volume appears opportunely enough, 
but is no great achievement as a book. He may be pardoned 
the reprints from the reviews, which form part of its contents, 
though they contain much repetition and some contradiction. 
But when it comes to a string of extracts from the Madgascar 
IVorld, which paper he founded and edited during its brief 
existence, his readers have fair reason for complaint. In- 
cidentally no doubt they learn something of the island day 
by day, but the knowledge is grievously gained. Colonel 
Maude'’s views on the Malagasy Government, again, cannot be 
ascertained without a rigorous comparison of dates. He seems 
to have been at first inclined to put confidence in the Hova 
Prime Minister. Finally he came to the conclusion that the 
‘G.O.M. of Madagascar’ was hopelessly tyrannical and corrupt- 
Accordingly the only way of salvation lies through the establish- 
ment of the French Protectorate in fact as well as in name. 
His list of reforms of pressing necessity is long enough in all 
conscience. It includes the construction of roads and railways 
and the abolition of fazampoana, or forced labour, comprising 
military service as well. The actual slaves are by no means 
unkindly treated, but the impressed freemen suffer incredible 
hardships. A headman was asked how many soldiers his 
village had sent to the war. Twelve ; but none returned. They 
died of misery, fever, and starvation. Another village furnished 
sixty men, and only three came back. Again, the system is 
notoriously insufficient as a labour-supply. The alluvial gold 
fields are worked by its means, subject to a modest royalty of 
fifty-five per cent. to the Government. Yet labourers are not 
forthcoming, though they are supposed to receive the weight in 
silver of the gold they produce. As a matter of fact their 
wages are intercepted by native foremen, much as the taxes, 
though wrung from the wealthy by torture, fail to reach the 
Antananarivo treasury. A clever craftsman, says Colonel 
Maude, conceals his skill, otherwise he would be forced to enter 
Government employ without pay and without food. Add that 
the Prime Minister's spies are everywhere, and that he will 
condescend to the meanest trickery to evade his pledged word, 
and you are forced to agree with Colonel Maude that the Hova 
dynasty had better be suppressed. 

Colonel Maude, during his five years’ stay in Madagascar, 
served under the Government, edited a paper, started planta- 
tions, acted as second to Colonel Shervington in a duel, and did 
much besides. He should, therefore, be in an exceptional 
position to judge the capacities of the country. Unfortunately 
his later remembrances do not exactly square with his earlier 
prophecies. Thus, he now inclines to the opinion that the dis- 
advantages of conquering Madagascar would outweigh its 
benefits. Of the native tribes, one, ‘the most powerful and 
most intelligent will certainly remain sullen, if not hostile, for 
some time to come; few are industrious, most are predatory, 
and all are miserably poor. The climate is atrocious in the 
lowlands, and the soil is generally unfruitful in the uplands. 
The reported discoveries of gold, about which we heard so much 
a year or two ago, have not attained the prominence that was 
claimed for them.’ These sentences seem clear enough, and 
they coincide with Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s estimate that Madagascar 
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is not worth the taking. But then what confidence are we to 

place in his enthusiastic descriptions of the possibilities of 
Liberian coffee and of cacao? Cloves and the camphor plant 

will bring in a yearly profit of £20 per acre. ‘ No one who has 

seen the luxuriant verdure, and the almost infinite variety of 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables which are produced even in the 

Tamatave sand, can doubt that the soil is capable of great 

results, provided it is intelligently cultivated. Most of the land, 

on the banks of the rivers is superb alluvial soil, reminding one 

of the very finest garden mould.’ In 1893 the natives seemed 

to him capable of doing a fair day’s work at a very low rate of 
wages. The climate, far from being ‘ atrocious,’ was ‘not very 
unhealthy, if care is taken in the diet, especially regarding the 
water. We take it that Colonel Maude is naturally a sanguine 
man, but that his later conclusions are those by which he finally 
abides. His own enterprises, at any rate, seem to have come 
to more or less abrupt ends, while his invitation in the Fie/d 
to English emigrants with board at 4s. a day all found only 
attracted a solitary adventurer. Some slight attempt to weld 
the materials of his book into a coherent whole would have 
made him a much more intelligible critic of Madagascar. The 
volume, nevertheless, is worth reading ; more especially when 
General Duchesne is toiling towards Antananarivo. 


FICTION 


1. The Stark-Munro Letters. By A. CONAN DOYLE. Long: 
mans. 
. A Sportsman's Sketches. By IVAN TURGENEY. Trans: 
lated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. Heinemann. 
. Not Exactly. By E. M. STOOKE. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 
4. An Apostle of Freedom. By EDWIN HUGHES. Bristol: 
Arrowsmith. 
5. Annals of the Court of Oberon. By JOHN HUNTER DUvar. 
Digby. 
6. The Making of Mary. By JEAN FORSYTH. Unwin. 
. Bardosst's|Daughter. J. MARIE HUTCHESON. Hutchinson. 
. La Lescsinka. By HARRIET BUCKLEY. Digby. 
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1. In The Stark-Munro Letters Dr. Conan Doyle again deals 
with the life of medical men, and once more slings long words 
at the reader’s head. Indeed there is in these pages, as in the 
volume of short stories from the same pen which preceded 
them, a surplusage of medical detail which serves to make the 
reader feel uncomfortable and will we suspect be of small 
interest to doctors. The story is told in the form of letters 
written by Dr. Stark-Munro to a confrére in the United States, 
and the writer curiously enough fails to arouse interest in him- 
self until the last letter is read. Indeed the postscript does the 
trick and invests the writer of the letters with a posthumous 
interest to which he was not really entitled ; for the details of 
the early struggles of a young doctor who for insufficient 
reasons neglects one opportunity after another are, however 
skilfully narrated, of secondary interest to the ordinary reader, 
and afford but melancholy reading to the medical student. 
The back-bone of the book is the character of James Culling- 
worth—half quack, half genius—who stands out vividly from 
the printed page and is in every way worthy of Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s reputation. Cullingworth, whose eccentric personality 
is perhaps ill-proportioned to so small a frame (for the book is 
a short one), takes the reader’s attention as soon as he comes 
upon the stage and holds it without apparent effort until we 
take a rather tame farewell of him. He is, in a word,’a creation, 
and we close the book with a very natural regret that he had so 
small a part to play in it. Captain Whitehall is also excellent, 
though unpleasant, and in him we have a portrait of a good- 
hearted, hopeless toper which is likely toremain upon the memory. 
For the rest we have two or three lightly and clearly sketched 
women and an abundance of irrelevant matter. The book is of 
small literary value from the very fact that the letters which 
form it are supposed to be written by the son of a needy 
country practitioner who is himself engaged in a struggle for 
his daily bread. These letters lack therefore the polish and 
style which would denote the classical scholar and educated 
gentleman. Dr. Stark-Munro indeed appears to be a man of 
some general reading and considerable thoughtfulness, but he 
has too many opinions for any one of them to be of value. To 
our thinking the letters are marred by the long and pointless 
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theological diatribes which are constantly dragged in without 
rhyme or reason. The writer has nothing new to tell us upon 
points of religion, and falls into a hundred blunders which 
serious theologians could refute at once, but which, pitchforked 
into a novel, may easily be harmful. Indeed one side of an 
argument is of no more value than the conversation overheard 
at one end of a telephone, and the half-digested morsels of a 
small theological learning to which Stark-Munro treats his 
friend are as annoying to the reader as they apparently were to 
the recipient of the letters. Not only is the style of writing 
somewhat rough and uncouth but the letters dwell too insis- 
tently on such matters as drink and fisticuffs to be pleasant 
reading, although we frankly recognise the art that reminds the 
reader from time to time that the letters are from the pen of 
one whose student days are not far behind him. The book is 
interesting and will not be laid aside unfinished. Its most 
prominent merit is its manliness. Here, one reflects, is a book 
written by a man for men ; and the modern young woman will 
think poorly of it. Dr. Conan Doyle and his admirers will 
understand that by the latter comment we intend to convey high 
praise. 

2. It is to be feared that the title of these character notes will 
deter many readers from opening the volumes before us, and 
it would be well to assure admirers of Turgenev that sport 
plays a remarkably small part in them. The Russian novelist 
has indeed made use of a sportsman’s wandering life to gather 
a wonderful gallery of portraits, mostly painted in the peasant’s 
cot or in the open air. These portraits are set before the 
reader with a simplicity, a directness and a purity of thought 
now, alas! considered old-fashioned in this country. ‘Give me 
your hand, gentle reader, and come along with me,’ says the 
Russian author, and none who do his bidding will regret the 
impulse ; for the reader seems to detect the voice of a pleasant 
friend—full of observation and keen perception, yet kindly and 
tolerant—on every page. The sketches are short, many 
indeed of five pages only, but they overflow with character 
studies. Turgenev has in fact been almost too lavish with his 
human material. The reader has the sensation of being 
hurried through a photograph album, the more so that each 
portrait (and there are frequently half a dozen in one short 
sketch) is drawn with a minuteness of detail worthy of the 
camera. The general tone of the book is melancholy, as indeed 
is the tone of nearly all Russian fiction. In some of the 
sketches, such as, ‘The District Doctor,’ ‘My Neighbour 
Radilov,’ ‘Tatyana Borissovna,’ and ‘The Tryst’ there is a 
tragic story skilfully suggested or told inthe plainest language. 
In ‘ Byezhin Prairie’ the reader assimilates unconsciously a 
knowledge of the dim peasant superstitions of the country. 
In ‘Death’ Turgenev tells half a dozen anecdotes, each one 
of which displays a deeper knowledge of human nature than 
is to be found in five out of six English novels of the day. 
Indeed, the profusion of incident as well as of character with 
which Turgenev loads his canvas is rather bewildering, and the 
English reader is apt to lose himself among the strangely 
named personages who move through the pages. This diffi- 
culty is further heightened by the frequent use of the pet name 
so dear to the Slav ‘soul. Admirers of the great Russian 
novelist will undoubtedly find material for self-congratulation in 
this addition to the English translation of Turgenev’s works, 
and those to whom he is a only name may well be recom- 
mended to waste no more time before making the closer acquain. 
tance of one who has so large a stock of character at his com- 
mand and deals with it in so masterly a fashion. For there is 
humour in A Sfortsman’s Sketches—a deep knowledge of men 
and women, a fine appreciation of pathos and a certain rough 
strength which cannot to-day be called realism unless that 
word be read as indicating a delicate perception of those 
subtle touches that make a character live in half a dozen 
printed lines. The name of Constance Garnett on the title 
page of a translation from the Russian is now accepted, we 
think, as a guarantee of good and skilful work. 

3. Wot Exactly is not a bad kind of story, though it is ‘not 
exactly’ high art, or, for that matter, art at all. Indeed the 
simplicity with which it tells itself proclaims E. M. Stooke a 
child of Nature who writes down whatever comes into his (or 
her) head with the innocent self-satisfaction of the beginner 
and no misgivings at all. Her style (we incline to the idea 
that E. M. Stooke is of the fashionable sex, though, to do her 
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justice, her book bears no damning evidence that such is the 
case) is of the kind where the strongest expressions are em- 
ployed regarding the very mildest events, and where every one 
is immensely emphatic where no emphasis is required. The 
title refers to a village loon who is ‘not exactly’ right in his 
head, and who (perhaps on that account) talks in the most 
abominable West Country dialect possible to imagine. His 
chief razson @étre however appears to be to introduce all E. M, 
Stooke’s pet little rustic jokes, which we find even more trying 
to the patience than a dialect. Tom Croker is not, however, 
wholly unsuccessful, but he is exaggerated, like the author's 
language. The same remark applies to Mr. Honey, the parson, 
who is certainly in part evolved to give voice to E. M. Stooke’s 
pet quotations (and uncommonly stupid ones they are), just as 
Tom is called into existence to air pleasantries. On the whole, 
however, the book might be much worse. It is at least cleanly 
and cheerful, and we take a mild and chastened interest in the 
loves of Adam and the heroine, are not bored to extinction by 
a comic brother, spoken of as the ‘ Rolling Stone,’ and have a 
faint, comfortable kind of sympathy with the vicar in his trials: 
The book is well illustrated. We should like to remind Miss 
Stooke that there is a popular prejudice in favour of spelling 
‘vestige’ as we have done and to ask her what ‘inkle-makers 
are. 

4. A mysterious murder, three equally mysterious abductions, 
a new explosive, deadlier than dynamite and surer than death, 
a secret society with an intimate acquaintance—which the 
Russian police might envy—with all the details of its fellow 
citizens’ lives ; a detective who knows all the secrets of the 
secret society ; these are materials with which the practised 
craftsman can readily manufacture the ‘shilling shocker. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Edwin Hughes has done his work well. 
There is little or no attempt at characterisation ; most of the 
incidents are miraculous even to impossibility, and the author 
of this Anarchist story—happily for himself perhaps—knows 
little of the Anarchists. But the story is dramatically told and 
for the nonce convincing. It is, moreover, skilfully constructed, 
and for the lover of the sensational it has this special recom- 
mendation that it will make the reader’s ‘ fell of hair rouse and 
stir as life were in’t.’ 

5. Annals of the Court of Oberon is a sort of medley of Fairy 
tales loosely strung together. They are of no great merit 
though the author is not wholly devoid of wit, and has appa- 
rently a real love of fairy lore. But the tales are by no means 
good enough in their present form, and either are or appear to 
be the fruit of little effort on the writer's part. The best of 
them is perhaps that entitled ‘A Square Deal.’ Mr. Duvar, 
who is the author, inter alia, of two dramas Enamorado and 
Roberval besides a ‘Romaunt,’ has rather rashly included 
among these stories one excursion into verse, ‘ Mother Shipton. 
This is the kind of thing. 

In my day, madam, the true rural-born 

Were asa band of brothers honour-sworn : 

Born on the land, they lived there all their days 

In full, rough plenty, and the dells and braes 

Were to them State and Home ; together grew 

The lord and peasant, each respective true, 

For bonds of kindly feeling anchored fast 

The lowly labourer to the higher caste ; 

Society was ove, nor ‘ great’ nor ‘small,’ 

Nor ‘boor’ nor ‘upstart’ did each other call, 
etc. etc. ‘Each respective true!’ Really Mr. Duvar! 

6. The Making of Mary is another book by a beginner, and 
surpassingly crude at that. It is written in American through- 
out, and deals with hired girls and corn cobs and Chicago in a 
style with which one is only too familiar. Mary is a vain, 
selfish, rather foolish young lady whois adopted into the house- 
hold of another foolish person who believes in Theosophy, and 
talks perpetually about the law of Karma. One is left at the 
end of the volume in the gravest doubt as to whether Mary has 
really been ‘made, after all by her experiences with her various 
suitors and in hospital, but that is not apparently the intention 
of the author. Miss Jean Forsyth will doubtless do better with 
her next book. Meantime it might be worth her while to 
remember that a writer who has no pretensions to style, and is 
no very profound student of character must have a story to tell, 
and a very interesting story if her books are to be worth read- 
ing. 

7. One of the best of Miss Hutcheson’s conceptions is the 
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old Italian nurse, Cherubina, with her devotion to her young 
mistress, and the misgivings that mingle with her bright antici- 
pation of Silvia’s happiness with her American suitor. Doubts 
as to the strict propriety of an unchaperoned visit disturb her, 
but she reflects that foreigners do not understand such things. 
‘The good God gives them more money than manners.’ But 
she takes a sound view of the merits of Lawrence Trent, the 
straightforward young American who loves Bardossi’s daughter) 
and is duly distrustful of the smooth villain, the Capitano 
Rivalta, whose selfish intrigues she does her best to foil. Silvia 
is a simple-hearted zagénue, whose strongest passion, at the 
time she acquires another, has been entire devotion to her father, 
whom misfortune has driven perilously near the verge of insanity. 
For his sake she resists her lover’s pleading until Bardossi’s 
tragic death, which does not occur until he has learnt to appre- 
ciate Trent’s sincerity, removes the obstacle between them. In 
this simple fashion the strength and integrity of the Florentine 
maiden assert themselves, and the story of their development 
is gracefully and sympathetically told. Next to Cherubina, 
Cesare, ‘the Gobbo,’ with his hopeless and chivalrous love for 
his master’s daughter, is the best presentment of Italian 
character. 

8. She was a Pole, with all a Pole’s hatred of Russia and 
Russians. But she married a Russian colonel nevertheless, 
although she believed him to be treacherous, as all his country- 
men must be. But let it be said by way of excuse for her that 
she took him to save herself from the unspeakable alternative, 
which she knew would be forced on her, of marrying an 
inspector of police ; and he was bald, fat, and forty-five, and 
cruel, and mean to boot. Her brother, to whom she was 
devoted, was a leading conspirator against the oppressors of 
his country ; and at his earnest request she withdrew her hus- 
band by a stratagem from his post of duty while an attack was 
being made by the Poles on the station of which he was ip 
charge. Her husband’s resentment of this act of treachery 
annoyed her greatly, but failed to open her eyes to the fact 
that he was an honourable and loyal gentleman. Nor did this 
knowledge come to her until he was ruined, degraded, and 
banished for having sought to effect her brother’s escape from 
the country. Then the scales fell from her eyes, and she gave 
her whole heart to him. Za Lescsinka is a well-written little 
story, full of interest and disclosing that the author has no 
little skill in characterisation. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND EDUCATION 


The Growth of the Brain. By H. H. DONALDSON. 
London : Scott. 


Much has been written about the brain; but there is still a 
wide gulf between the nervous system in itself and in its 
relation to education. It is a familiar idea that mental per- 
formance is accompanied by nervous change. To the fatuous 
task of adequately explaining the relation between these two 
sets of events students of science are not much attracted. The 
dependence of the mind upon the brain is certainly most 
striking, and it seems plausible that by a study of the body as 
a complex machine, the beginnings and relations of mental 
phenomena could, in some cases, be discovered. Yet the facts 
brought forward as materials for answering the question as to 
the best use which the individual can make of his limited life- 
cycle, while doing his duty in the work of general civilisation, 
are very baffling. Professor Donaldson has wrought assiduously 
in his endeavour to trace the relationship of the nervous system 
to education. He has, by carefully collected and verified tables, 
emphasised the growth of the nervous system compared with 
that of the body, the interpretation of brain-weight in terms of 
cell structure, the early limitation of the number of nerve cells, 
the dominance of nutritive conditions, the wide diffusion of 
nerve impulses, the incompleteness of repose, and the native 
character of mental powers. The parent, the teacher, and the 
physician seek light upon the effects of nerve strain ; yet they 
must, in the end, allow the comparative insignificance of formal 
education. The growth of the brain is most rapid during the 
first year ; and its maximum weight occurs for males at fifteen 
years, and for females at ten years, Man has a heavier brain 
than woman; but compared with the weight of the body, 
woman’s brain is the heavier. Yet idiots have been found with 
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brains almost as heavy as those of a Cuvier or a Thackeray, 
The element of quality is more important than that of quantity. 

The entire nervous system must be pictured as a sensitive 
mechanism ; it must respond to the surrounding stimuli as 
does the water of a lake to the breeze ; and such is the relation 
between the central system and its environment that the breeze 
is always blowing, and the waves of change always chasing one 
another among the responsive elements. If there are no waves 
then the cells are dead. The breeze still blows, but it falls on 
a frozen surface, on cells chilled and rigid beyond the power of 
response. During sleep stimuli can always produce an effect, 
otherwise a person could not be awakened. But if less time 
than about four continuous hours is allowed for sleep, the brain- 
cells return to work under great disadvantages ; in fact, con- 
tinuous loss of sleep is far more rapidly fatal than starvation. 
After recuperative sleep the cells in the central system are full- 
sized, the blood flows with a medium pressure through the 
nerve centres ; slight stimuli elicit a ready response ; and there 
are general sensations of vigour and well-being. The final 
decrease in the weight of the brain begins in men at about 
fifty-five years, and in women about ten years earlier. Eminent 
men, however, have the increase in their brain-weight con- 
tinued till after sixty-five years ; and this is a remarkable and 
important difference. Then the various capabilities begin to 
drop away. |The power of visualisation is lost, pleasure in 
music disappears, memory becomes weak (save in narrow lines), 
and anything new appears to be a serious undertaking. Even 
the productiveness of a maker of vegetable ivory buttons 
decreases from 100 gross per day at the age of forty to 4o 
gross per day at sixty-five years of age. As to the education 
of the nervous system, a simple experiment ‘brings out a 
curious fact. Take a pack of cards in irregular order, and see 
how quickly you can arrange them according to suits, and place 
them in piles on the table. Then take a second pack, with 
the cards in 3 different order, and repeat the experiment. This 
second trial takes much longer time than the first. And 
this increase in time is due, not to fatigue, but to certain 
associations formed during the first sorting, whereby a given 
suit was connected with a given pile having a given location 
onthe table. In the second pack the suits are differently 
located, and the memories of the first associations still persist- 
ing, they directly interfere with the second performance, causing 
false movements, and so increasing the time. 

The avowed aim of certain educational schemes is to pro- 
duce a rounded balanced individual as an outcome of training. 
But since conditions of life on the globe are not uniform, and 
since man only approaches the ideal form in sculpture when 
his development is in harmony with his surroundings, the 
author considers that a universal ideal is as fanciful as was 
the notion of Goethe concerning the ‘ Urpflanze.’ The history 
of the normal individual is through various phases of unstable 
equilibrium and awakened strength, to the poise and rest of late 
maturity; yet that desired quiescence is sometimes earlier. 
This laboured work raises many subtle and important ques- 
tions ; but most are left unanswered. 


A WASTE OF WORDS 


Memories of Seven Campaigns. By JAMES HOWARD 
THORNTON, C.B., M.B., B.A. London: Constable. 


Dr. Thornton (late Deputy Surgeon-General) has put in five 
and thirty years of medical service with our Indian Army. 
He has been in India, China, Egypt, and the Soudan on duty, 
and he has thought it well to bring out his recollections in a 
very sumptuous form, while he has nothing to tell in any way 
worth the paper, ink, and gilding, to say nothing of engraving, 
that have been lavished upon it. This is not to say that the 
good doctor has not been through a great deal of which other 
neople have made most interesting and important narratives— 
writings, like the Homilies, good for many purposes. Dr. 
Thornion lacks the art which is above the reach of art. He 
cannot tell us what he has seen so as to enable us to see it also. 
All we get is a pale cold monotonous narrative mostly about 
utter trivialities relating to the personal experiences of a gentle- 
man who has never realised that the armchair style of conver- 
sation in the midst of an admiring family-circle is the very 
worst, save in the hands of a consummate master, that it is 
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possible to adopt for purposes of publication. -And Mr. Egmont 
Hake is good enough to serve as cicerone to the doctor. He 
has nothing to say either that was in the least worth saying 
about anything the doctor tells us of. On the other hand, the 
‘ illustrations’ are exceedingly good as works of art, and wholly 
uninteresting because they merely adorn, and do not illustrate, 
the text. Dr. Thornton saw some hard work in the Mutiny. 
But he cannot make us take any share in his emotions. 
Indeed, emotions have long, apparently, given place to mere 
dryasdust memories. 

How any human being could look back upon a life spent 
as the doctor’s has been without from Dan to Beersheba finding 
something else than he has done we cannot understand. Had 
he given us his medical observations only the book might have 
interested somebody. Whether among the soul-moving scenes 
of the Mutiny, in the attack on the Taku Forts, in the sack of 
Pekin, in Black Mountain warfare, in Afghan frontier organisa- 
tion, in experiences in the land of Egypt, or in fighting near 
Suakin we have the same dead level of commonplace. Yet it 
is clear Dr. Thornton has an eye that can appreciate art and 
artistic opportunities. He doubtless enjoys these things in his 
inmost soul, but he does not know how even to begin to com- 
municate the ideas that at some time must have throbbed and 
swelled within him. The slightest frontier incident, if it affected 
his personal attitude, is detailed till space has sufficed, but if 
it was a bit of experience that affected a whole force, we read it 
with the impression‘that the doctor, and nobody but the doctor, 
was in any way concerned in the affair. In turning wearily 
cver his pages the old rhyme was for ever cropping up in the 
mind— 

Whene'er I take my walks abroad, how many poor I see, 

There's nothing that I want of them, nothing they'll get of me. 
Dr. Thornton is the most subjective and introspective auto- 
biographer we have ever met. Yet he does not give us an idea 
even about himself, and if it were not for the portrait which 
serves as frontispiece, and which shows us a good-natured 
egotist, and little more, we should have closed this strange book 
as we opened it, without a single conception of the true inward- 
ness of the author, the lessons of his career, lamentably few in 
truth, or any conviction about anything than that the sleepless- 
ness of Lord Rosebery himself would surrender before the 
opiatic character of this publication, Where morphia is contra- 
indicated by all means let the faculty try a dose of Dr. Thorn- 
ton’s ‘ Memories.’ 


A DEVON GUIDE 


A Handbook for Travellers in Devon. Eleventh Edition. 
With Maps and Plans. London: Murray. 


It is both odd and characteristic that an eleventh edition of 
a guide-book should possess interest, and yet it is a matter of 
fact. The country of Drake, and of others with whose deeds 
Drake’s are sometimes confounded by historians and essayists, 
happens to offer an inexhaustible field for inquiry and interest. 
To take one out of many things that antiquarians and folk- 
lorists love there is the question of the ‘Tor’ basins or cups. 
It so happens that the very writer of this very article, being some- 
what keen at the time on the secret of these mysterious basins, 
looked into the matter as closely as was possible to mortal 
man. What the discovery, such as it was, came to was this, 
that the theory of the Druidical sacrificial troughs had no facts 
or surmises to recommend it, and that the making of the very 
curious ‘cups’ found on almost all the Devonshire ‘ Tors’ was 
due to the action of rain and wind, especially rain. Further 
than this, one has actually seen such a basin in the process of 
manufacture by superior power. It began with a tiny hollow in 
a vast stone ardently washed by the ‘szpe cadendo’ business, 
and by this time has doubtless ended in one of the ‘cups’ 
which, as regards far-off countries, have puzzled some of our 
best antiquarians and historians. The fact of the matter is, 
as before stated, that the whole trick is worked by rain 
and wind. And as one cannot control these forces, it is of 
no avail to make up theories which amuse such people as like to 
take up, with a plentiful lack of understanding, certain subjects 
fit rather for that unscientific thing called sczence than for the 
easier and more reasonable methods of what is accepted as 
writing. However, we have dwelt ourselves too much upon a 
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semi-scientific topic to the exclusion of expressing admiration for 
the latest edition of a guide-book which possesses really every 
good quality that a guide-book ought to possess. It is just 
the book that, in spite of all the sneers at ‘Murray’s Hand- 
books,’ a person should carry with him to an unaccustomed 
place. It is also true that he should not flaunt it in the public 
streets (véde that brilliant and attractive writer Mr. F. ¢, 
Burnand assim), but he, the traveller, should certainly have it, 
to hand, in his pocket. This applies to all the Murray guide. 
books, and we are able to assert that special study of a book 
concerning a country which we happen to know specially well 
enables us to advise any stranger to the West country to equip 
himself with ‘ Murray’s’ Devon Guide-Book. 


THEOLOGY 


1. The Origin of the Canon of the Old Testament. By Dr. G, 
WILDEBOER. London: Luzac. 

2. Introduction to the Book of Isaiah. By T. K. CHEYNE, M.A,, 
D.D. London: Black. 

3. History of the Hebrews. By RUDOLF KITTEL. Vol I. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 


1. The ‘ Higher Criticism’ has concentrated itself so steadily 
upon the Old Testament, and has altered so essentially the 
point of view from which most of its books must be studied, 
that unusual interest attaches to an historico-critical inquiry, 
as this work professes to be, into the rati*nale of the Canon. 

Dr. Wildeboer is one of the theological professors in 
the University of Groningen, and writes in his native Dutch. 
Besides this Inquiry he has published an Introduction to 
Old Testament literature, which, like the present volume, has 
been so highly thought of among Teutonic scholars as to be 
translated into German. The English translation of the 
Inquiry is from the pen of a learned American Biblical critic, 
the Rev. B. W. Bacon, of Oswego, and is carefully and 
accurately executed. We do not know whether Dr. Wildeboer 
was a pupil of Kuenen, but we recognise in his work the 
influence of the spirit and method of that greatest of modern 
Dutch Biblical scholars. There is the same unswerving effort 
to reach the truth—in fact, the same keen _ insight—and 
perhaps we may add, a no less determined conviction of the 
absolute certitude of the conclusion arrived at. Beginning 
with the division of the Old Testament into the three sections, 
Tora, Nebiim, and Kethubim, our author proceeds to argue that 
this arrangement cannot have been the work of a single person, 
or of a single authoritative body, and is incompatible with the 
traditional idea that the Canon was drawn up by Ezra and the 
men of the ‘Great Synagogue.’ Starting from the assumption 
that there is no trace whatever of a canon of the Old Testament 
before the Babylonian exile, he proceeds to examine the his- 
torical evidence concerning the canon in the Old Testament 
itself ; in Jewish literature ; in the New Testament ; in Pales- 
tinian Jewish sources; and in the Fathers of the Christian 
Church. Then follow a dissertation on the idea of canonicity 
jn the Jewish schools and an exposition of the history 
of the canonisation of the Old Testament books, which, 
according to Dr. Wildeboer, begins with that of the 
Tora by Ezra in the year 444 BC., although he admits an 
anterior g#asi-canonisation in the Covenant concluded (621 
B.C.) by King Josiah on the basis of ‘The Book of the 
Law, found by Hilkiah in the House of the Lord. This 
book, which he identifies with Deuteronomy, was thus Israel's 
earliest ‘ Holy Scripture.’ This is a position by no means con- 
ceded by all Biblical critics ; and is distinctly contested by one 
of the ablest of them, Professor James Robertson, in his recent 
Early Religion of Israel. Dr. Wildeboer attributes the sub- 
sequent additions to the Canon mainly to the Scribes of 
Jerusalem ; and their work was practically completed before 
the advent of our Lord; except that the section, Kethubim, 
or to use its patristic name, the ‘Hagiographa,’ was still 
undetermined. He comes to the practical conclusion, at the 
close and as the result of a learned and acute investigation, 
which has led him to recognise in the great work of formulating 
the Old Testament Canon the constraining impulse of Hebrew 
piety to ‘live in accordance with the revealed will of Yahwé’— 
z.é., Jehovah—that ‘from the point of view of the Christian 
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theologian, there is no reason why we should not accept in the 
main the Canon of the Jews.’ ' 

>, This ‘ Indroduction’ to the Book of Isaiah is a royal octavo 
of four hundred and fifty pages. It is, like all Dr. Cheyne’s works, 
full of learning and forms a perfect mine of critical research. But 
the ‘Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford’ is so advanced a critic, and operates upon the text— 
the ‘sacred text’ it used to be called—with so free a hand— 
starts so many difficulties in the way of believing that the 
prophet really wrote much of what has gone for centuries by 
his name, and interprets, as it seems to us, so generally in the 
light of preconceived ideas about dates and authorship and 
history, that the result of a perusal of his book is to leave us 
ia complete doubt as to whether such a person as Isaiah 
ever existed or ever wrote, or if he wrote, ever intended to 
convey the meaning that has been for ages supposed to reside 
in his pages. This chapter, we are told, is ‘certainly not 
Isaianic, but ‘in all probability post-exilic :’ that passage is 
‘composite and altogether late ;’ another is ‘very confusing ;’ 
a fourth has ‘no historical value;’ and so on and so on 
through page after page crammed with quotations, and 
references, and no:es, and parallelisms, till one’s brain fairly 
reels under the general melange of Hebrew characters, and 
names of German critics, and rows of figures, and the per- 
petual allusion to Yahive, which we own irritates us as a poor 
substitute for the JEHOVAH of our youth. What is the use of 
it all, except to the solemnly earnest and erudite few, who 
feed their souls on Hebrew roots, and regard the Old Testa- 
ment mainly as a field for the exercise of philological 
hobbies? Such books as this should be written in Latin for 
the learned. They are of no service to the ordinary reader, 
who admires the poetry, the ethic, the inspiring teaching of 
Isaiah ; who loves the noble literature of the ‘ prophecies,’ and 
does not read it through the spectacles of a grammarian or a 
pedant. Dr, Cheyne seems to suspect that the clergy will find 
considerable difficulty in accepting his conclusions and adapt- 
ing them to their use as expounders of the Scriptures. Why, 
he asks, should preachers be impatient of the kind of criticism 
which he brings to bear on the books of the Bible? Well, as 
scholars they need not be : but we can understand some impa- 
tience on the part of men trying to educe from the written 
word lessons and principles which shall be of practical benefit 
and help in daily life, and shall serve to guide, strengthen, and 
comfort the men and women who make up their congregationst 
We would do full justice to Dr. Cheyne’s scholarship, research, 
and laborious application; but the result, in this ponderous 
volume, is not available ‘for that use of edifying’ which the 
parish priest, with his weekly sermon, has primarily to think of. 
And yet in his preface Dr. Cheyne says he has addressed himself 
‘specially to preachers.’ 

3. This book is one of the series known as the ‘ Theological 
Translation Library.’ The author is one of the Professors of 
Theology in the University of Breslau. The translator of the 
volume, which is the first of two, is John Taylor, D.Lit, M.A, 
and the work of translation appears to us carefully done, the 
result being smooth and readable English. The contents 
embrace the sources of information and history of the period 
up to the death of Joshua. The author’s aim is to write the 
history of the ancient ‘Hebrew’ people from their earliest 
beginnings up to the time when ‘ first in Babylonia, and then 
in Palestine, they pass over into the small, community of 
Judaism. As the only proper preparation for doing this 
scientifically, he has devoted a space, which he fears some of 
his readers may think excessive, to the investigation of the 
sources. He need have no such apprehension. No intelligent 
student can fail to appreciate the wide and searching scrutiny 
which he has applied not only to the literary sources but to 
those that he in the archeology, the geography, the ethnology, 
and the flora and fauna of Canaan and the adjacent lands. All 
that these have to reveal, bearing on Hebrew history, is 
diligently collected and analysed. No inference is hastily 
crawn. Biblical tradition is treated critically but respectfully, 
and with a sympathetic deference which stands in pleasing 
contrast to the arbitrary disregard of some of the ‘ higher’ 
critics. As an instance of what we mean, take this extract 
from a striking passage upon the origin of Moses’s knowledge 
of God : ‘ Nothing but the immediate contact of God himself 
with man can produce the true knowledge of God, or bring 
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man a real step nearer thereto.... When the thought 
flashed across the mind of Moses that God was neither 
the world nor an idealised image of man, but that He was 
the Lord of Life, the Author of the Moral Law, enthroned 
above the manifold and the world of sense, ennobling and 
not depressing man, that knowledge came neither from 
his age nor from himself: it came to him from the imme- 
diate revelation of this God in his heart.’ This frank 
recognition of a power that can reveal itself to the human 
spirit, independently of any mere process of that ‘evolu- 
tion,’ on which the higher critics harp so tediously, is an 
interesting indication of our author’s independence of thought 
and spiritual insizht. With a kindred recognition of the 
weight of historic evidence and long accumulated tradition 
he speaks of the time spent by Israel in the Desert after 
leaving Egypt : ‘I can see no reason for doubting that Israel 
did actually sojourn forty years in the wilderness.’ The 
learning of the author is no less remarkable than his essentially 
religious spirit. There could be no more clearly arranged and 
skilfully condensed account of the progress of Old Testament 
criticism, from the days of Astruc to those of Kuenen, or expo- 
sition of the Jehovistic and Elohistic sources, their relation to 
each other and to the ‘original kernel’ of the canonical 
Deuteronomy, than we have under the heading ‘Old Tes- 
tament Hexateuch’ between pages 27 and 96. The later 
chapters, treating directly the history of the patriarchal 
age, of the dwelling in Egypt, of Moses, and of the conquest 
of Canaan, are full of liveliest interest, and freshest illumi- 
nation of dark or doubtful passages in the Biblical narrative. 
Altogether Dr. Kittel’s contribution to Old Testament litera- 
ture is one for which we cordially thank him. We hope the 
translation of his second volume will speedily follow that of 
the first. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


The shadow of the stock magazine-article’ writer is over the 
monthly reviews; hush! you can almost hear the squeaking of 
his pen. Just look round the lists of contents. There you shall 
see Mr. Alfred Austin (4/s)—but then he has two vehicles of 
expression—and Mr. W. Laird Clowes (4/s)—and he is a man 
of one subject and many articles—and Mr. Frederic Harrison 
(4s again)—but he doesn’t care what he talks about—and Mrs. 
Linton who is not to be surpassed in exaggerating the impor- 
tance of nothing until, in spite of obstinate facts, it appears to 
be something. Still there is matter for entertainment, for 
entertainment even that is not too obviously instructive, in the 
Nineteenth Century. Mr. Van Oss, it is true, falls into the pit- 
fall of the obvious when he warns us in all solemnity that the 
gold-mining boom, unless it be checked, will end in a good deal 
of disaster. But the Marchese de Viti de Marco’s summary ot 
the present state of Italian politics, a summary none too 
favourable to the Crispi who can gull the more part of English 
publicists, is well worth reading. Does Mr. Frederic Harrison 
tell us of Ruskin as a Master of Prose anything that was not 
part of our mind and feeling already? Surely not, so far as he 
deals with Ruskin the ‘supreme master of our English tongue,’ 
for he must be Philistine indeed who cannot see that, apart 
altogether from the theories which he has held, and if truth 
must be told from the nonsense he has written, Ruskin is 
‘splendid in colour and majestic in language.’ But Mr. Harti- 
son’s panegyric, excellent well written as it is, is delightful, 
though it tells but an old tale, and one half-understood, In 
Mr. Theodore Bent’s ‘Land of Frankincense and Myrrh’ 
are to be noted that simplicity and directness of narrative, 
that absolute freedom from self-consciousness, which give a 
charm to every essay or story of adventurous exploration 
that comes from his pen. Mr. Coulson Kernahan contributes 
a pretty paper upon the graceful verse of the late Frederick 
Locker-Lampson, illustrating his observations with copious and 
well-chosen extracts. Of the other articles, Mr. Mallock’s reply 
to Mr. Frederic Harrison—subject the religion of humanity— 
is of course clever; but the Rev. Anthony C. Deane on the 
‘Religion of the Undergraduates’ 1s likely to cause more 
comment than any of the writers with whom he stands shoulder 
to shoulder. The effect is that ‘easy-going agnosticism’ (we 
should have said indifference) is the undergraduate’s creed; 
this is due to (a) young dons who think it smart to be 
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blasphemously witty, (4) formal old dons who take no trouble, 
(c) the practice, common to both universities, of boring men 
with incessant chapels. Also, it is said, compulsory Paley has 
made many an Agnostic. This may well be ; but the National 
Observer never writhed under that harrow, and voluntary 
Paley is a thing inconceivable. 

To the most striking article in the Fortnightly attention is 
called in our leading columns ; of it, therefore, nothing need be 
written here except a word of warning; that which is striking is 
not necessarily wise in principle nor cogent in argument. The 
place of honour is given to Mr. Frederic Harrison who dis- 
courses on ‘ The Reaction and its Lessons,’ a subject dealt with 
long ago ad mauseam so that we are compelled to quote :— 

Of rabbits young and rabbits old, 

Of rabbits hot and rabbits cold, 

Of rabbits tender and rabbits tough, 

I thank thee, Lord, I’ve had enough. 
But, even though the ubiquitous Mr. Laird Clowes be permitted 
to treat of the naval manceuvres the Fortnightly remains 
interesting. Mademoiselle Y. Blaze de Bury’s paper on 
Ferdinand Brunetiére is as neat and pleasant an essay in the 
criticism of a critic as the heart of man need desire, and we 
thank her for improving our acquaintance with the man and his 
work. Again ‘Ireland,’ by ‘a disenchanted Nationalist’ 
reminds us that, a short time since, Mr. Courtney produced an 
anonymous Irish writer who, in his turn, wrote an admirable 
paper. Now he has found another, has discovered a man who 
was Nationalist and is now virtually Unionist, a man who sees 
that the Nationalist game is up and sees the reasons why. Of 
these, of course, there are many, to be found in part in the Irish 
temperament, in part in the quality, and lack of quality, of the 
reputed representatives of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament, 
but mainly in the history of Ireland under the Union. Alto- 
gether the article is one which the Irish Unionist Alliance 
might prudently acquire the right to circulate broadcast 
in Ireland. Of the paper on the ‘Expressiveness of Speech,’ 
by Professor A. R. Wallace, much has been written 
elsewhere ; for our part we find it to be rich in dogmatic asser- 
tion of statements not to be accepted without hesitation. The 
Professor’s theory may be right or may be wrong ; fortunately 
the issue affects the destinies of humanity not a whit. In 
‘Islam and its Critics: a Rejoinder,’ the Quarterly Reviewer 
replies to certain observations on his Quarterly essay made by 
Mr. Justice Ameer Ali in the Vineteenth Century. This strikes 
us as an unhappy method in controversy. Everybody, of course, 
ought to buy every review that is published ; but this counsel 
of perfection is not followed universally, and we fear that many 
persons will be disinclined to follow this interesting controversy 
through its meanderings. The Quarterly Reviewer is effective. 
He points out sundry errors into which his Musulman critic has 
fallen and, if he is right as he seems to be, does most assuredly 
prove that the position of a Christian under Muslim laws is of 
the most intolerable. But upon his tone and method of con- 
troversy he is not to be congratulated. It is personal, not to 
say vulgar. What, for example, is the bearing on the issue of 
the fact that Mr. Justice Ameer Ali has a Christian wife? Why 
remind the Judge that he had to ‘pass an examination’—as 
though, for sooth, that were a path to knowledge—in the 
Hedaya? In brief, why introduce into polemics the tone of 
criticism which belongs by immemorial tradition to the wearily 
sarcastic fifth-form don? And why, in a world of detail, miss 
the Musulman’s main point, which was that Christianity could 
not lay much more cruelty to the charge of Islam than Islim 
could ascribe with justice to Christianity. Almost had we for- 
gotten the Dean of Canterbury’s words of consolation to those 
ardent Protestants who in their terror of Rome fancy that they 
can all but smell the fires of Smithfield burning; to such 
persons the Dean’s statistical paper will carry real comfort. 

The National Review can boast the possession of the most 
pathetic poem, in the form of an appeal to Ireland, that has 
come from Mr. Alfred Austin’s pen for many a long day. 
What can be better than 


And you shall talk to me of all your pain, 

Through violet eyes and dark unbraided tresses 

Hooded by wimple that your own hands weaved 

When you and Winter last together grieved, 

While far beneath our feet the fast foam presses 

Round bluff, and creek and bay and seabird-sung-to nesses, 
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Mrs. Lynn Linton is like the daughters of Heth; our life is a 
burden unto us by reason of her lucubrations and when, su 

titulo ‘The Tyrannies of Private Life,’ she discourses on 

servants, husbands, daughters and so forth, our sympathies 

pour forth abundantly to those who, presumably, share her 

house with her. Mr. Arthur Shadwell writes sound sense of 

‘Intemperance, Past and Present’—a much more attractive 

subject this than temperance—and his paper ought to go far to 

comfort those who think drunkenness is on the increase. 

The New Review is an altogether capital number. Mr, 
Henley is fortunate, in no common measure, in having secured 
sundry ‘random excerpts’ from Anima Poete, the selection 
from the note-books of Coleridge which Mr. Heinemann will 
shortly issue. Mr. Hannay’s ‘Fleet in Being’ is eminently 
sound. Mr. Anderson Graham’s ‘Pottering with Agriculture’ 
is a nervous contribution to the discussion of a great problem, 
and Mr. Kenneth Grahame has a charming Auld Story. 

The Badminton Magazine shows great improvement, and 
there is not a paper in it which is not worth reading. The 
best contributions, to our mind, are Mr. Everard’s ‘ Haver with 
Tom Morris,’ Mr. Green Price’s ‘Hunting in India,’ and Mr, 
R. K. Mainwaring’s ‘ Oxford Reminiscences,’ in which Lord 
Rosebery and the House ‘ Grinds’ are prominent. 

Blackwood \eads off with an instructive article on the Chinese 
navy by an obviously well-informed correspondent in China, 
who explains with considerable perspicacity the causes which 
led to the maritime collapse of that country during the late 
war—the primary and principal one being apparently that China 
is China—and points out that the deeper lesson derivable from 
the Yalu battle is not the value of speed or the offensive power 
of quick-firing guns, or even the power of discipline, but 
rather a physical one. The semi-apology offered by Mr, 
Walter B. Harris at the outset of his article, for re-opening the 
vexed question of Armenia and its massacres is wholly super- 
fluous, for under existing conditions an unbiased view, such as 
he affords us, is most urgently needed, Mr. Harris will have done 
good work if he succeeds in diverting the floods of unintelligent 
emotion into channels where it may serve some practical purpose 
and whence permanent amelioration of the condition of these 
people may result. Zhe Pall Mall Magazine contains several 
amusing stories but the illustrations are very unequal and 
by no means up to the usual standard, many of them being 
faint and blurred, having apparently been carelessly reproduced ; 
Temple Bar—welcome as ever—happily combines amuseinent 
and instruction, perhaps information preponderates a little, but 
‘Temple Bar’s’ instructiveness is never dull and its instruc- 
tive articles are far more entertaining than most of the short 
stories with which magazines overflow. Zhe Minster contains 
another story from ‘The Diary of a Valet,’ by Max Pem- 
perton, smartly written but involving one or two palpable 
impossibilities ; and the article by Dayrell Trelawney on 
‘Oriental Arms’ is well illustrated. In Longman’s Magazine 
the exploits of ‘The New Centurion, by James Eastwick—one 
of those dips into the future originated by ‘The Battle of 
Dorking ’—are concluded; Mr. W. H. Pollock contributes 
a monograph on Marseilles, and in ‘At the Sign of the 
Ship,’ Mr. Andrew Lang, who claims that he has been steady 
for months, gives us a spookish story about a disappearing 
photograph. The best things in Chapman’s Magazine are the 
continuations of Bret Harte’s ‘In a Hollow of the Hills,’ which 
is a real story with ajhard life and interest in it, and of Miss 
Violet Hunt’s ‘Hard Woman.’ If Miss Hunt has a fault it is 
that she lays her colours on too boldly. Her chivalrous gentle- 
men, none too numerous, are a trifle too perfect : her outsiders 
are nauseatingly true to life. For the rest, Mr. E. F. Benson’s 
‘ My Friend the Murderer’ is a good story, well told. To 7he 
Humanitarian Professor W. F. Barrett contributes an essay on 
Dynamic Thought, the Countess Anna Kapriste gives her views 
on ‘The Position of Russian Women’, and the Rev. J. Frome 
Wilkinson discourses on ‘The Moloch of Modern Marriage’ ; 
the number contains amongst other things a review of Mr. 
Austin Waddell’s book, 7he Buddhism of Tibet, or Lamaism. 
Belgravia is a bright number—all the pleasanter for no 
being of an up-to-date description; ’/acmillan contains, if 
nothing very noticeable, ten at least readable articles but the 
Cornhill matter seems a little thin. We have also received 
London Society, The Monthly Packet, Scribners Magazine, 
Sunday at Home, and The Leisure Hour. 





